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lreland 


‘* | all their wars are merry and all their songs 
are sad,’’ wrote Chesterton of the Irish people. 
But sad or merry the songs of Ireland form an 
unbreakable link between Ireland and her children 
overseas. Through the modern miracle of record- 


ing, treland’s 
songs can 
come to you 
wherever you 
may be... 
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OUR COVER PICTURE 


Want to see an inspiring sight ? 
Stand on top of these cliffs—the 
Cliffs of Moher, County Clare— 
and look down at the restless 
Atlantic swelling and seething 
and foaming 700 feet below. 

The cliffs, five miles long, are 
situated in what was formerly 
the territory of the O’Briens, 
Princes of Thomond (North 
Munster), and the tower in the 
picture is a relic of their over- 
lordship. 


The Irish Digest brings you every 
month a concise and vivid cross- 
section of Irish tife and thought 
To ensure that you receive your 
copy regularly why not tecome 
@ subscriber? One year, 20s. 
two years, $5s.. post free. Hand 
your subscription to your news 
agent, bookselie:, or post to 
Inisu Dicest, 43. Parkgate St., 
Dublin [reland 
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What exactly is wrong with the economy 
of the Six Counties ? 


Stormont’s Unemployment 


Problem is Getting Worse 


ANDREW BOYD 


HE Six Counties have had an 
unemployment problem for so 
long that many people blame it on 
bad luck and hope that something 
better will soon turn up. Many of 
the unemployed undoubtedly take 
this attitude. Some of the politi- 
cians think it is the only explana- 
tion. The people who are young 
and ambitious emigrate to where 
they get jobs and security and can 
leave the bad luck behind. 
But if the economy of the Six 
Counties is afflicted with bad luck, 
there are no signs that it is improv- 


ing. The unemployment problem is 
getting worse. It is getting worse 
as the British economy moves 
further away from the point of full 
employment at which it stood from 
1940 until last year. 

During 1958, when unemploy- 
ment in Britain almost doubled, 
unemployment in the Six Counties 
increased by 26 per cent.; the aver- 
age monthly unemployment figures 
were 9,000 more than the monthly 
average for 1957. This year may 
register a new and higher level. 

Economists divide unemploy- 
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Why This Waste ? 


A SAYING of my County Down mother’s fundamental 

domestic economy has in later years opened up a way 
into the real political economy. How often have I heard this 
mother of eleven challenge her tableful of olive branches 
to send back clean dinner plates by saying cheerfully: “ Now, 
children, eat crumbs and you will be wise.” 

My heart is here torn at having to put into a paragraph 
what is enough for a book. Perhaps the most fundamental and 
even moral criticism of our present organisation of the world 
is that it is waste—waste of time, waste of matter, waste of 


human life. 


VINCENT McNass, O.P., Eleven, Thank God 


ment into three main kinds. There 
is the familiar “cyclical” (or 
“ recessional ””) unemployment 
which occurs during general de- 
pressions in trade. This kind of 
unemployment is appearing again 
in a limited, though, it is hoped, 
controllable form in Britain and the 
United States. 

Then there is “frictional” un- 
employment, such as occurs when 
bad wintry weather holds up the 
building industry or makes agricul- 
tural work impossible, when the 
late, or non-arrival of a ship lays 
off dockers, or when a strike in one 
trade creates redundancy in com- 
plementary trades. 

The third kind is “ structural ” 
unemployment, which is, perhaps, 
the most serious because it is the 
most difficult to cure. “ Struc- 
tural” unemployment arises from 
long-term changes in industry and 
from the abolition of old crafts by 
new methods of production. (This 
is also called “ technological ” un- 
employment, of which the best- 
known example is the unemploy- 


ment caused by automation.) 

Unemployment in the Six 
Counties is a combination of these 
three kinds. In December, January 
and February, the unemployment 
figures are always higher than dur- 
ing the other months because of 
“frictional” unemployment in 
agriculture, building, catering and 
other trades that are slack during 
the winter. 

Recessional unemployment in 
Britain and in other countries, be 
it brief or prolonged, affects the 
Six Counties. When unemploy- 
ment rises in Britain or in an emi- 
grant’s country like Canada, in- 
tending emigrants stay at home and 
many of the people who have 
already emigrated, especially those 
in Britain, return to swell the un- 
employed totals. 

The Six Counties also suffer 
from a serious form of “ struc- 
tural” unemployment affecting 
many industries. Technical advan- 
ces in the production of many 
kinds of textiles and the subse- 
quent fall in demand for linen in 
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STORMONT’S UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM IS GETTING WORSE 


many parts of the world have 
caused a continuous, and now 
accelerating, decline in the linen 
industry. 

In the 1920s, more than 88,000 
people were employed in the 
manufacture of linen. Today the 
total is scarcely 30,000. Along with 
this decrease in the labour force 
there has been an even greater fall 
in the output of linen cloth. 

The closing of branch railway 
lines throughout the Six Counties 
has caused much unemployment 
and hardship among transport 
workers. It will also cause unem- 
ployment in many other trades 
through loss of commerce to the 
towns that were connected by the 
railways. And yet the Stormont 
Government is planning to close 
even more railway lines in the next 
year or two. 

Among the other causes of 
“structural” unemployment in 
the Six Counties are changes in 
demand for agricultural products 
and agricultural mechanisation 
which, as the Minister for Labour 
stated last March, have reduced 
the labour force in agriculture 
from 23,000 in 1945 to 12,000 to- 
day. 

Although Belfast shipbuilding 
has a famous reputation, it is really 
a static industry. Today it em- 
ploys about 22,000 people, which 
is the same number as it employed 
in the 1920s. Geographically, the 
shipbuilding industry in the Six 
Counties has shrunk because 
thirty-five years ago there were 
busy shipyards in Derry and in 
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F the politicians of Stormont 

want to solve the unemploy- 
ment problem they will have to 
study it scientifically, as the 
authors of the Isles Survey, that 
much-feared treatise, studied it, 
and not merely with indignation 
or emotion or with a view to 
winning elections. 

But that would mean eventu- 
ally admitting that partition is 
holding back the full and pros- 
perous economic development of 
all Ireland. 

Andrew Boyd 


Warrenpoint. As the pace of inter- 
national competition in the ship- 
building industry gets faster with 
the emergence of Germany and 
Japan as the world’s leading ship- 
builders, Belfast may not be able 
to keep all its present shipbuilding 
workers busy. 

The “ economic nationalism ” of 
countries like India and Pakistan 
has forced some of the oldest in- 
dustries in Belfast, textile engineer- 
ing and the manufacture of tea- 
producing plant, to transfer much 
of their production to Asia. These 
industries are now declining in the 
Six Counties. In ten years there 
has been an aggregate loss of 
36,000 jobs in linen, textile engin- 
eering, agriculture, marine engin- 
eering, shipbuilding, transport, 
public administration and general 
services. 

The Stormont Government has 
tried to make good these losses by 
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new industrial development; but 
new industrial development has not 
been successful because it has pro- 
vided even fewer jobs than have 
been lost by the decline of the 
older industries. Last June the 
Minister of Commerce told the 
Stormont Parliament that 33,000 
people had been given jobs in the 
new industries since 1945. 

It is significant too, that none of 
the policies so far expounded have 
touched on the problem of the 
border towns like Derry, Strabane, 
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Newry and Enniskillen, where the 
average unemployment is higher 
than in other places and which, 
because of their comparative re- 
moteness, are not suitable sites for 
new industries run by cross- 
Channel manufacturers. 

The problem of the Border 
towns emphasises the harm that 
Partition has done to the economy 
of Ireland. The general opinion of 
the working people in these towns 
is that all their economic worries 
started with Partition. 


Mrs 
Uacl 
Horse Nonsense pa 
drunks were sitting at a table, staring mournfully into US. 
their drinks. One of them, cupping his hands together ‘“ 
as if they contained something, asked his companion: M 
“What I got in my hands?” rey 
His companion thought seriously: “O’Connell Bridge?” po 
“ No.” 

“The Phoenix Park race track?” week 
“No. But you’re gettin’ warm.” enga 
“A horse.” T 
The first drunk opened his hands a little and peeped in. me | 
Then he looked up eagerly. “ What colour?” he asked. = 

on 

[1 is said that if you wash a cat it will never again wash it- of 
self. This may or not be true: what is certain is that does 
if you teach a man anything he will never learn it; and if you Pictu 
cure him of a disease he will be unable to cure himself the color 
next time it attacks him. blue 
BERNARD SHAW M 
were 
[T was a non-smoker committed the first sin and brought astor 
death into the world and all our woe. Nero was a non- Presi 
smoker, Lady Macbeth was a non-smoker. Decidedly, the - 


record of the non-smokers is little to be proud of. 
LynpD 
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Our First Lady will 
never forget— 


AMERICA’S 


OVERWHELMING 
WELCOME 


BARBARA PAGE 


N her return to Dublin I 
talked to the President’s wife 
Mrs. Sean T. O’Kelly, at Arus an 
Uachtar4in, and I realised how 


arduous and tiring was the 
President’s recent trip to the 
U.S.A. 


“A wonderful experience,” said 
Mrs. O’Kelly, who was visiting 
the States for the first time, “ but 
we were both very tired after two 
weeks crammed with official 
engagements.” 

The President’s wife received 
me in her private sittingroom, a 
flower-filled apartment looking out 
on the Italian gardens at the front 
of the house. No photograph 
does justice to our First Lady. 
Pictures fail to convey her lovely 
colouring, the white skin, clear 
blue eyes and silver hair. 

Mrs. O’Kelly’s first impressions 
were, of course, coloured by the 
astonishing reception she and the 
President received in the way of 
an Irish welcome . . . “All the 


men wearing green ties, even green 
suits, and the women with their 
green flowered hats.” 

At the dinner given by President 
Eisenhower in their honour on 
St. Patrick’s Day, every man wore 
a green carnation in his button- 
hole, and the tables were banked 
with masses of dyed-green 
carnations, 

Even the food was tinted green, 
and there was green ice-cream and 
green spun sugar, and many of the 
women guests wore green to 
honour the day. 

Mrs. O’Kelly has brought back 
impressions of a hospitable, 
friendly people who are genuinely 


interested in the progress of 
Ireland. 

General impressions of the 
American women are that they are 
extremely energetic, invariably 


well-groomed. “Every woman I 
met wore a new Ewster bonnet,” 
says Mrs. O’Kelly. “I never saw 
saw so many flowered hats; the 
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store windows were packed with 
them.” 

Of her own clothes, the Presi- 
dent’s wife says that she was “ very 
happy” with them. Designed by 
Neilli Mulcahy, the dress that 
attracted most attention was the 
ankle-length dinner gown of Irish 
hand-crochet over moss green silk. 
The American women went crazy 
about it, and each time Mrs. 
O’Kelly wore it they swarmed 
round to examine it and asked 
endless questions. 

Mrs. Eisenhower admired it 
so much that she asked if she 
might have the handbag, made 
in hand-crochet to match, and 
Mrs. O’Kelly made her a present 
of it. 

Like most American women, 
Mrs. Eisenhower is a constant 
support and help to her husband. 
Whether her husband is politician, 
professional or businessman, the 
American woman helps him and 
a, Dears constantly by his side. 

“This is something one does 
not find in Ireland,” says Mrs. 
O'Kelly, “where the Irish wife 
keeps more in the background.” 
Mrs. O’Kelly has brought back 
with her a large, coloured photo- 
graph of Mrs. Mamie Eisenhower 
in a pink satin evening dress—a 
gift which is autographed. 

“Those Americans who are 
Irish are proud of it,” says Mrs. 
O'Kelly, “and those who are not 
wish they were!” 

Everywhere they went, wait- 
resses, bell hops, taxi-drivers and 
porters talked freely to the Presi- 
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dent and Mrs. O’Kelly, claiming 
their Irish connections. Even 
President Eisenhower claims an 
Irish ancestor, an O’Boyle. 

The tour was so_ tightly 
packed with official engagements 
that Mrs. O’Kelly had only one 
opportunity of calling at a private 
American home. This was the 
occasion of her visit to a farm near 
Hanna City, Illinois, the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald Cameron 
and their three daughters. 

It was a small farm of about 
§00 acres, says Mrs. O’Kelly, and 
Mr. Cameron concentrates on 
breeding Herefords and hogs. 
Although the Camerons have every 
modern piece of farm equipment, 
their house is a modest single- 
storey wooden structure . . . “ No- 
body builds for permanency in the 
States.” 

Mrs. O’Kelly toured the farm 
on a very muddy day, and later 
she had tea and cookies with 
the Cameron family. “ A comfort- 
able home, but nothing luxurious,” 
she says. Mrs. Cameron turned 
out to be a friendly farmer’s wife 
who did her own housework and 
cooking. 

Since Mrs. O’Kelly likes to run 
her own house at Roundwood, Co. 
Wicklow, at week-ends, she and 
Mrs. Cameron had much in 
common. 

Two things stand out vividly in 
Mrs. O’Kelly’s impressions. One is 
the speech which her husband 
made to the House of Representa- 
tives in Washington, when even 
on that day every man wore a 
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green carnation as a tribute to 
Ireland. 

The other is the impressive 
Irish Centre in Philadelphia, with 
its own cinema, ballroom and 
restaurant, a powerful factor in 
Irish affairs across the Atlantic. 

To my final question: Have 
the Irish the influence in America 
that we are led to _ believe 


For Butter—or Worse 


(discounting the celebration of 
St. Patrick’s Day) she replied: 

“Most definitely, yes. Every- 
where we met groups of people 
who are thinking seriously of Irish 
affairs and the very fact that the 
President was invited to address 
the House of Representatives 
shows that the American nation is 
aware of our problems.” 


LARGE, multiple firm of provision merchants opened a 
“ Supermarket” in a prosperous town. 
After an appropriate flourish of trumpets in the local 


si rn 


boar 


Press, a Director of the Company declared the Supermarket 
open at a special ceremony and did not fail to draw the 
guests’ attention to an enormous poster plastered across the 
shop window: 

“ Extra Special Offer! Finest Fresh Butter 4s. 2d. per 1b.!” 

Just across the street was a very little shop owned by a 
little Corkman. On the next day the Manager of the Super- 
market was startled to read a notice occupying nearly the 
whole of the little shop’s front window: 

“ Extra Special Offer! Finest Fresh Butter 3s. 6d. per lb.!” 

Not to be outdone, the Manager obtained the Director’s 
consent to the affixing of a notice on the Supermarket 
window, reading: 

“Extra Special Offer! Finest Fresh Butter 3s. per |b.!” 

To this the little shopkeeper immediately retaliated with 
an offer at 2s. 6d. per Ib. 

The exasperated Manager, deciding that a personal 
approach was called for, rang up the Corkman and said, 
“Look here! Everyone in the place is talking about your 
crazy competition in the price of butter. You must be losing 
a fortune. Why can’t we get together on this thing?” 

“Yerra, why should we get together?” was the answer. 
“T don’t sell butter.” 


Mk. Doo.ey: “ There ain’t any news in being good. You 
might write the doings of all the convents of the world on 
the back of a postage stamp and have room to spare.” 
: FINLEY PETER DUNNE 
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A Dutch naturalist appraises our 
“ nature’s populous solitude” 


Yes, Ireland is a Nature 


Lover’s Paradise 


GERRIT VAN GELDEREN 


[ one is going to write about 
wild-life in Ireland it may be of 
interest to start with the naturalist. 
It is true, of course, that Nature 
can manage very well—in some 
cases probably even better—with- 
out bird-watchers or botanists, but 
where would this distinguished 
body be without field for explo- 
ration and material to study? 
That’s why I’m so fond of Ireland. 
There one rarely has to travel far; 
one needn’t, but if one does it 
makes him realise how blessed he 
is in this country where it’s so 
easy to take things for granted, 
having Nature at the door-step. 
Irish naturalists can take it easy 
—and wouldn’t you?—for no- 
where in this country need you 
go far for things. Even if you 
decide to spend a week in and 
around the heart of Dublin, you 
can enjoy a happy mixture of 
nature and city-life there and have 
plenty to write home about. 
You could, for example, go on 
a night stroll to the very centre of 
the city, to busy O’Connell Street, 


Condensed from Ireland of the Welcomes 


ablaze with neon-lights, complete 
with double-deckers and taxis, 
cinemas, paper-boys and prome- 
nading crowds. Not a very quiet 
spot to do some nature-study. Still, 
there is a row of trees down the 
centre: Platanus, or Planes to be 
precise. 

You don’t think that very 
remarkable? Wait until you see the 
strange fruit that grows every 
night on the tree nearest to 
Nelson Pillar. All through the 
autumn and winter it is used as 
a roosting-place by hundreds and 
hundreds of Pied Wagtails which 
come at dusk and quietly leave for 
the suburbs again at day-break. 
They’re not disturbed by the light 
or the noise, and even permit 
their Platanus to be decorated with 
multi-coloured bulbs at Christmas- 
time. During the summer a small 
number of spinster and bachelor 
wagtails remain. 

North of Dublin lies a long, low 
island crowned with dunes and 
marram grass. Even at low tide it 
is divided from the city by a 
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YES, IRELAND 


slender stream which makes it 
something of a sanctuary. It is one 
of the spots on the shores of 
Dublin Bay left in its virginal 
condition since the battle of 
Clontarf was fought nearby some 
ten centuries ago. 

Where Brian Boru led the Irish 
in that decisive battle with the 
Danes, birds are now constant 
visitors;: it’s an ideal spot for 
watching waders, wintering duck 
and geese. There are no birdless 
days around there. 160 different 
species are on record already from 
the Bull Island, from Redshank to 
Skua, Quail and Smew and 
Oyster-catcher to Barred Warbler. 

That points to another attraction 
Ireland has for the ornithologist. 
There are sO many spots just as 
rich in bird-life as the Bull 
Island, and since there are com- 
paratively few bird-watchers with 
notebooks, there is a more than 
average chance to make records. 

Ireland’s Eye, that pocket-size 
paradise which lies off the pleasant 
resort of Howth, which is on the 
peninsula sheltering Dublin Bay 
from the north, is one of those 
little islands invented to show one 
a wide variety of sea-birds and 
maritime flora in the space of a 
Saturday afternoon. The rock is 
covered in the pink and white of 
thrift and sea-campion, there are 
honest-to-goodness cliffs on which 
Fulmars, Black Guillemots and 
Razorbills, Kittiwakes, Puffins 
breed and a pair of Ravens, which 
for many years shared their home, 
just under the top of an imposing 
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crag, with a pair of Peregrines. 

Sea-birds, of course, are all 
around Ireland in great abundance. 
It is true, that even here you 
won’t find the Great Auk any 
more, but one of the last of this 
now extinct bird was Irish, fed on 
milk and potatoes by a Mr. Jacob 
Goff of Horetown, Co. Wexford, 
in 1834. 

One of the biggest gannetries in 
the world is to be found off the 
Kerry coast, the Little Skellig 
with about 10,000 breeding pairs 
of this magnificent bird. Another 
colony is on nearby Bull Rock. 
An island where Gannets are 
gaining a foothold is Great Saltee 
in St. George’s Channel, some 
miles out from the charming 
County Wexford village of Kil- 
more Quay. 

This little island, at the south- 
eastern corner of Ireland, is ideally 
situated in the path of an endless 
stream of migrating birds which 
visit it year after year. It is 
uninhabited, but houses a bird- 
observatory where much important 
work is done. Another attraction 
of this sanctuary is the herd of 
Grey Seals which breed there and 
use the many caves as lying-in 
rooms. 

One needn’t go that far, how- 
ever, to watch seals. You'll find 
harbour-seals in Dublin Bay and 
an occasional one even ventures 
into the River Liffey when there 
is a run of salmon travelling up- 
stream. 

Ireland can boast of several 
species of mammals which one 
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won’t find anywhere else. The 
most famous amongst them is 
Lepus hibernicus, the Irish hare; 
different in size and colour from 
the brown and the blue or moun- 
tain hare. It’s a rather pale- 
russet looking fellow and far from 
rare. 

Another special to Ireland is the 
Irish stoat, somewhat smaller than 
the common stoat and having not 
so much white on its belly. 

-Funnily enough, whilst there are 
no weasels in Ireland, this is the 
popular name given to Mustela 
hibernica. 

Another member of the Muste- 
lidae is very common: the Otter, 
much to the annoyance of fisher- 


men and Zoo attendants, who, in - 


Dublin itself, have to erect costly 
fences to keep them out of the 
ponds intended for water-fowl 
only, 

A brief description of Irish wild- 
life would not be complete without 
a mention of at least one of the 
species which are on the decline in 
other countries, but still common 
here. Like, for example, the Corn- 
crake, which has become a rarity 


Did Not Ken 
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in Britain, but which can be heard 
and, with some patience, can be 
seen in every Irish county. 
Choughs are fairly common in all 
coastal areas, especially in the 
south and west. 

For the botanist, too, Ireland 
offers great scope, partly because 
in the absence of severe frost and 
snow, a number of immigrant sub- 
tropical plants are to be found 
growing wild and in profusion. 
Like, for example, in the Burren, 
County Clare, where an 
unexpected mingle of Arctic, 
Alpine, Mediterranean and Ame- 
rican flowers bloom in a collection 
a rockery owner would envy. A 
visit to the Burren is a must for 
every naturalist coming this way, 
not only the botanist, but the 
geologist, the plant-sociologist, 
ornithologist and those who like 
the exploration of caves will find 
delight in this unusual landscape. 

And this, to my mind, is the 
greatest attraction of the Irish 
landscape and the many forms 
of life by which it is inhabited: 
its immense variety and the near- 
ness of it all. 


A SCOTTISH street preacher in Belfast was, literally, giving 


his listeners hell. 


“ When ye’re down there in hell among the fire and brim- 
stone and reek,” he shouted, “ you'll look up and cry, ‘ Lord, 
Lord, I did not ken (know)!’ Then the Lord, in his infinite 
justice and mercy, will reply, ‘ Weil, ye ken now ’!” 


Irish Catholic 


MaAny bores are so obviously happy that it is a pleasure to 


watch them. 


ROBERT 
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If he’s steadily losing money, what keeps a couturier 
in business ? The answer is quite simple 


There’s No Money in Haute 


Couture, but... . 


MONICA SHERIDAN 


7HEN you read that women’s 
hemlines have gone up and 
that waistlines have come down; 
that, from season to season, the 
female form can take on a new 
shape, you must sometimes have 
wondered about the dictators who 
keep changing the silhouette so 
that a woman, with a whole ward- 
robe of clothes, can waken up 
one morning and say: “I have 
simply nothing smart to wear.” 
All high fashion is created in 
Paris. All the world’s greatest 
couturiers are there. If Paris says 
skirts are to go up, up they go. 
Paris inflates or deflates the bust, 
conceals the waist or pinches it in. 
Almost all the world’s great 
dress-designers are men and the 
greatest of them all is Balenciaga. 
He is the Picasso of Haute 
Couture, and there isn’t a 
designer in the business who 
wouldn’t pay him that tribute. 
Balenciaga doesn’t give a button 
about the Press or publicity stunts. 
He carries on, in his own quiet 
way, dressing the world’s best- 


dressed women in simple, elegant 
clothes and, incidentally, charging 
them through the nose. 

Oddly enough, there is no 
money in Haute Couture. You 
might think that if you pay a 
hundred guineas for a little suit, 
or two hundred guineas for a 
modest evening dress, there must 
be a nice slice of profit in it for 
the dressmaker. But vou forget 
the elaborate facade and the 
expensive organisation that lie 
behind the exclusive label on the 
back of your suit. 

First there is the premises. 
This is an elegant, and highly- 
rated, property in (or just off) the 
most fashionable shopping centre. 
Then there are the salaries of a 
highly trained staff . . . the 
vendeuses, their assistants, the 
models, the designers, the tailors, 
the fitters, the workroom staff, the 
accountants, the secretariat. 

By the time the costing of your 
hundred-guinea suit has been 
spread over the lot there is every 
chance that there is only a thin 
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margin left for the house—if there 
is any profit left at all. In the 
case of an_ elaborate, hand- 
embroidered evening dress costing, 
say, £250, there is likely to be no 
profit. The embroidery alone can 
take anything up to six weeks in the 
workroom. Add to that the cost of 
the material, the cutting and the 
making, and then remember that 
the model gown, made to fit a 
slim mannequin, will be sold off at 
the end of the season to some 
equally slim (but impoverished) 
buyer at perhaps a quarter of its 
worth. 


Most of the Paris and London 
couturiers show, on an average, 
between 80 and 100 garments at 
each Collection. There are two 
major Collections in the year. One 
in the early Spring to show the 
Spring and Summer clothes, and 
one in the Autumn to show the 
Winter fashions. To get each 
Collection on the floor costs, at a 
minimum, £10,000. 

Now these garments are only 
prototypes. They are not sold to 
the customers. They are made up 
so that the buyers can see with 
their own eyes what the finished 
dress looks like. If they choose a 
garment, it is made up to their 
exact measurements in the work- 
rooms. 

This £10,000 investment twice 
a year is almost written off by the 
House. By the end of the season 
each suit or dress has been worn 
at least a hundred times by the 
model girls who parade the salons 
every afternoon for the duration of 
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the current Collection. It is pretty 
well-worn by the end of that 
time. Incidentally, the presentation 
is so slick that 100 models can be 
shown inside an hour. 


A Haute Couture salon is got up 
to look like a very dignified 
drawingroom. Sparkling chande- 
liers hang from the ceiling. The 
walls are panelled or mirrored. 
The floor is covered in a discreet 
dove grey carpet which will not 
bleed out the light or detract from 
the colour of the clothes. 


There are rows of gilded chairs 
around the wall and dignified 
period furnishing scattered 
casually. The whole place is 
designed to create a sense of 
luxury and gracious living. Added 
to all that, there is a heady smell 
of the House Scent, which is 
lavishly sprayed into every corner, 
and the overpowering heat which 
enables the mannequins to walk 
around in bare-bosomed gowns 
without being covered in goose 
pimples. 

Each house has five or six 
permanent model girls. The 
average pay for a model is between 
ten and twelve pounds per week. 
Added to her salary she gets free 
shoes, free stockings, free make-up 
and the chance of picking up a 
certain amount of outside work 
as a photographer’s model. 

As you enter a fashion salon 
you will see a very imposing (and 
shrewd) woman sitting at a 
strategic point where she can 
survey the whole room. She is 
probably the directrice of the 
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THERE’S NO MONEY IN 


salon. More than likely she is a 
person of aristocratic birth or 
wealthy connections who has been 
with the firm for several years, 
Then there are the vendeuses. 
These work on a small salary and 
2 per cent. commission on sales. 
This may seem a small percentage, 


but when you remember that the # 


lowest priced garment is around 
£80 and that most of them run 
into the hundreds, she can, with 
luck, make a comfortable living. 
The last time I was in London I 
saw one client buy two mink coats 
within half an hour. The coats 
cost £3,000 each and the vendeuse 
was smiling very sweetly. She had 
just made a commission of {£120 
for thirty minutes’ work. 

On another occasion I saw a 
sixteen-year-old girl sitting oppo- 
site to me with her heavily 
bejewelled grandmother, who had 
obviously promised to buy her a 
coming-out evening dress. The 
only dress in the whole collection 
that the young girl showed any 
interest in was a heavily beaded 
ballgown more suited to a duchess 
than a debutante. It cost 280 
guineas. 

It took quite a session of persua- 
sion before the grand-daughter 
could be convinced that a billow- 
ing white tulle at (only!) 120 
guineas was more suitable for her 
age and complexion. I remember 
the dress well. It had eighty yards 
of tulle in it and a swarm of 
sequins down the front. 

Who are the customers of the 
Haute Couturiers? They are still 
mostly members of the aristocracy 


HAUTE COUTURE, 


and the wives of wealthy profes- 
sional and business men. And 
there are the Americans and, in 
England, the wealthy colonials 
who like to go back with a John 
Cavanagh or a Hartnell from the 
Old Country. 

Stage and film stars rarely 
shop with the Hautes Couturiers, 
They simply will not pay the 
price. Since they are constantly in 
the public eye and need an endless 
change of clothes, they nearly all 
have am arrangement with a little 
dress-maker down the street who 
can afford to turn out their clothes 
for half the money. 

Why does a couturier stay in 
business when there is no money 
in the game? It is all quite simple. 
The couture house is his shop 
window. This is what brings him 
the fashionable (though profitless) 
clientéle. This is what gives him 
coverage in the press and builds 
him up ito an _ international 
figure. It is in the side lines that 
the real money is made. 
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Every couturier worth his salt 
has endless, profitable ramifica- 
tions to his business. He may have 
a tie-up with a manufacturer of 
mass-produced clothing. By lend- 
ing his name and his talent he 
might pick up five (maybe ten) 
thousand pounds for a few simple 
designs for the ready-to-wear trade. 
A well-known designer can com- 
mand a retainer of four thousand 
a year from a firm that specialises 
in skirts or even blouses. 

Although it would be reasonable 
to suppose that any young cutter 
in the back room could turn out a 
blouse or a skirt that was almost 
as good, the firm is quite 
prepared to pay for the magic of a 


The Bear Idea! 
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well-known couturier’s name. If a 
couturier goes out of business he 
is likely to find that, though his 
talents are unimpaired, his name 
can no longer command the price 
in the mass-production market. 

Added to all this are the by- 
products of the garment industry. 
There are the gloves (designed by 
so-and-so for so-and-so), the stock- 
ings, the scarves, the belts, the 
jewellery, and, in some cases, the 
corsets and the shoes. And don’t 
forget the scent. One of the most 
profitable side lines in the world 
today was launched by couture 
houses . . . Chanel, Patou, Schia- 
parelli, Dior, Balenciaga, Lanvin, 
Worth. 


“ CAN you take your warm coats off?” the teacher asked her 


class. 


“Yes, Miss,” came the prompt answer. 

“ Can the bear take his warm coat off?” 

“Oh, no, Miss,” was the laughing response. 

“ Why not? Stephen, suppose you tell us why not.” 

“ Well,” Stephen said slowly, thinking hard, “ because only 


God knows where it buttons.” 


GULLIBILITY is the key to all adventures. The greenhorn is 
the ultimate victor in everything; it is he that gets the 


most out of life. 


‘THE twin brothers, Pat and John, were very close . . 


G. K. CHESTERTON 


. they 


worked together, ate together, and even shaved with the 
same razor. Then John went to America. After fifteen years 
he returned home, to find Pat with a long beard down to his 


waist. 


“Holy smoke,” said he, “I wouldn’t know you! What 
made you grow a beard like that?” 
“How the devil could I stop it from growin’,” said Pat, 


“after you took the razor with you?” 
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Why not take up food-talk 
just as a hobby ? It’s 
great fun 


Are You 
a Food 
Snob ? 


EILEEN COGHLAN 


OST of us are food-conscious 

and rightly so. Some of us 
eat to live, a few live to eat—but 
there is a growing number who 
seem to live just to talk food. I’m 
referring to the Food-Snobs, who 
wish to impress the rest of us by 
their knowledge, taste and ex- 
clusiveness in culinary matters. 

We’ve all met them, but if you 
have a sense of humour and the 
time, you too could take up food- 
talk just as a hobby! It’s quite 
harmless, and one can have a lot 
of fun at no cost, by following 
some simple rules. 

To take a few at random—never 
forget to remember that stout and 
kippers, while completely accept- 
able at 2 a.m., are social death- 


knells at 6 p.m.—that is, if you 
are even aware that such an institu- 
tion as “ high tea” exists. You'd 
better not be! If you have a yearn- 
ing for, say, tripe, but want very 
much to get in the social swing 
—cut out the tripe, for never the 
twain shall meet. 

Lobster Thermidor’s the thing 
for you, even if it kills you. (You'll 
have a distinguished gathering at 
your funeral, if that’s any consola- 
tion!) Olives are dead safe, but 
hors d’ceuvres may soon go the 
way of dodos and button boots, 
and even caviare and foie gras 
ain’t what they used to be, so men- 
tion them warily, if at all. Every- 
thing possible must be cooked in 
wine. ... 

Forget the salads mother used 
to make with lettuce, tomato, 
cucumber and hard-boiled egg. A 
salad is now a Work of Art, tak- 
ing time and money to prepare. 
You must first rub your salad 
bowl with garlic, assemble the 
most unlikely collection of herbs, 
fruits and vegetables you can find 
(with Avocado Pears a must)— 
sprinkle the lot with chopped nuts, 
douse with French dressing made 
(on wine) by your own fair hands, 
and bury all in grated cheese! 

Since I find Avocado Pears un- 
obtainable, nuts indigestible, and 
grated cheese sickening, my salads 
are non-U to the last scallion. 

Names are important to the 
food-snob, so do sprinkle your 
conversation with those of well- 
known, safe, foreign dishes such 
as ravioli or minestrone. If you 
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have Spanish leanings, “ paella ” is 
less hackneyed. 

“Spaghetti Bolognaise” has 
been cornered for arty parties, so 
use it with care and never, never 
say a dish is “nice”! That is a 
sure passport to exterior darkness, 
for everything worth mentioning 
in food-snob circles is “good”, 
and don’t you forget it. 

Don’t quote recipes from any 
source later than the 18th century. 
That way, none will dare to try 
them and your prestige will soar 
without fear of embarrassing con- 
sequences. Oh, another thing—a 
liking for white coffee is a bit 
shaming just now, so if black 
coffee is poison to you, better take 
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a good dollop of cream in it and 
hope for the best. 

Try to cemember that picnics 
have sunk in the sozial scale, but 
that barbecues have arrived with a 
bang—so- change the name and all 
will be well! Between you, me 
and the gatepost it’s quite un- 
necessary to punish yourself by 
eating things you hate. All you 
need to reach the dizzy heights 
are the right names and phrases 
and a good memory. 

Then you can sit back in the 
blessed privacy of home and really 
enjoy your sardines-on-toast or 
sausage roll, topped off by gur- 
cake, and washed down by a nice 
cup of tea, if you want it. 


The Absent One 


‘THERE’s no doubt about it—some people can find all kinds 
of pretexts to hold a celebration. 

Take, for instance, this story—a conversation piece—that 
has leaked out from the City of The Tribes—Galway, if 
you’ve forgotten your history. 

“We had a powerful party last night . . . My grand- 
mother’s birthday, you know. She’s 107.” 

“What a wonderful age! Did she enjoy it?” 

“ Wisha, SHE wasn’t there! Sure, she died when she was 
eighty-nine!” L.R. 


FAILURES inspire pity, seldom admnration. The streets of 
the City of Failure are paved with akbis—some of which 
are absolutely perfect. 


A Farm hand with a lusty appetite looked with much dis- 

favour on a diminutive egg which the farmer’s wife gave 
him for breakfast. “ Beggin’ your pardon, ma’am,” he said, 
“ but do the hens in this part of the country wear corsets?” 
j. 
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A nun foiled his plan to murder 
four men 


“The Favour is Granted,” 
said Billy the Kid 


W. HALL 


ISTER BLANDINA’S | first 
encounter with Billy the Kid 
completely upset the odds. 

For in that vastness of moun- 
tains and plains it seemed unlikely 
that the two would meet—the old 
West’s most spectacular juvenile 
delinquent and the little, Italian- 
born nun who hated violence, but 
saw so much of it. 

Their trail crossed in the 
autumn of 1876—because two 
desperadoes, bosom pals for years, 
suddenly came to hate each other. 
One of them had ridden past the 
school in which Sister Blandina 
taught in Trinidad, Colorado. 

“ Don’t let him see you,” a pupil 
warned. “He’s one of Billy the 
Kid’s men.” 

Sister Blandina wrote later: 
“He was mounted on a spirited 
stallion of unusually large pro- 
portions and was dressed as the 
toreadors in old Mexico—cowboy’s 
sombrero,  fantastically-trimmed 
red velvet knee breeches, green 
velvet short coat, long sharp spurs, 
gold and green saddle cover.” 

His name, she learned, was 
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Schneider, and he had recently 
terrified the town of Cimarron by 
emptying his guns from his rearing 
horse in the middle of the plaza. 

A month later, the equestrian 
Beau Brummell quarrelled with his 
partner, Happy Jack. For three 
days they watched each other 
cautiously sleeping behind locked 
doors and eating at the same table 
with their left hands. Then both 
drew simultaneously. Jack was 
killed. Schneider, with a bullet in 
his thigh, was tossed into an adobe 
hut on the outskirts of town. 


To leave him there unattended 
was an accepted concept of fron- 
tier justice, but it was contrary to 
Sister Blandina’s code. 

Born Rosa Maria Segale in 
Cicagna, Italy, she had been 
brought to America when she was 
four. The family settled in Cincin- 
nati, where Rosa and her sister 
Maria became Sisters of Charity. 

As she had devoutedly hoped, 
Rosa was sent West to help with 
the Order’s missionary and educa- 
tional work. Trinidad, Colorado, 
was her first assignment. 
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Her letters to Maria, who was 
known as Sister Justina, remained 
for long an untapped source of old 
West colour. Now they have been 
printed under the title At the End 
of the Santa Fe Trail, and a Holly- 
wood studio is negotiating to film 
Sister Blandina’s biography. 

Disregarding the town’s harsh 
philosophy, the nun visited the 
wounded outlaw daily for three 
months, bringing him food, medi- 
cine and dressings. Schneider 
showed little gratitude for her 
attention, and seemed to get no 
better. 

One day, “ his tiger eyes gleam- 
ing with satisfaction ”, he told her 
that Billy and the gang would visit 
him the following Saturday at 
two p.m. 

“Do you know the four physi- 
cians who live here in Trinidad?” 
he asked. 

The Sister said she knew three 
of them. 

“Well, the gang is going to 
scalp the four of them because not 
one would take the bullet out of 
my thigh.” 

Sister Blandina was horrified. 
“ Can you imagine, Sister Justina,” 
she wrote, “ the feeling that came 
over me? One of the gentlemen is 
our convent physician!” 

She knew very little of Billy the 
Kid except that his name struck 
terror into people’s hearts. For that 
matter most of his numerous biog- 
raphers seem to have known little 
that was accurate until recent re- 
search established a much clearer 
picture. 

He was a product of New York 
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City. His widowed mother, Cath- 
erine McCarty, moved West for 
her health, married a roving odd- 
job man named William H. 
Antrim, and died in Silver City, 
New Mexico, in 1881. 

Her son, Henry McCarty, 
occasionally used the name of 
Antrim, but eventually, for reasons 
unknown, called himsetf William 
H. Bonney, which his friends 
shortened to Billy the Kid. About 
five feet eight inches tall, he was 
lithe, quick-tempered and quick- 
triggered, but usually laughing and 
carefree, an excellent rider and 
shot. When Sister Blandina met 
him he was not yet seventeen, but 
had gathered about him a band 
whose exploits were the talk of the 
South-West. 


Hardly knowing what to expect, 
Sister Blandina showed up 
promptly on Saturday. The gang 
was there, and she was introduced. 
She was so startled to find them 
“ all fine-looking young men ” that 
virtually the only name she could 
remember later was Billy’s. 

He had a “ peach complexion 
and was innocent-looking, save for 
the corners of his steel-blue eyes, 
which tell a set purpose, good or 
bad.” Billy told the Sister they 
were happy to see her, and would 
be pleased to grant her any favour. 

“TI answered, ‘ Yes, there is a 
favour you can grant me.’ He 
reached his hand towards me with 
the words: “The favour is granted.’ 

“TI took the hand, saying, ‘I 
understand you have come to scalp 
our Trinidad physicians, which 
act I ask you to cancel ’.” 
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“THE FAVOUR 


Billy glanced sharply at the sick 
man, apparently alarmed because 
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The sister saw Billy the Kid 
only once again. She was one of 


1- their mission had been disclosed, several on a stage travelling from 
z: but was assured that the sister Trinidad to Sante Fe. The driver 
Y> could be trusted. was warned that the Kid’s gang 
He told her: “I granted the had been looting coaches all along 
‘A favour before I knew what it was, the Santa Fe Trail. When a lone 
of and it stands. Not only that, Sister, rider galloped up menacingly, 
ns but at any time my pals and I can Sister Blandina looked once more 
m serve you, you will find us ready.” into those steel-blue eyes. 
ds She never told the four doctors Billy the Kid raised his sombrero 
ut how her ministrations to a man with a wave and a bow, and rode 
as they had refused to treat had saved away, to continue a career un- 
k- them from disaster. Schneider paralleled in the West for blood 
id died a few weeks later but not and brevity. j 
ad before his mother, summoned by She never forgot him until she 
et Sister Blandina, had ridden on died in 1941, in the mother house 
ut muleback for a week to reach his at Cincinnati, one month after 
ad side. celebrating her birthday. 
he 
ct, 
up Long-Range Missile 
ng R4dio Erreann’s equivalent of the B.B.C. Singers recently 
od. invited applications for some few extra singers, and appli- 
-m cants picked up the usual entry forms. 
at One of them, I’m told, came back filled up as follows: 
ud Patrick O'Reilly 
33 
for oo yards 
vs Music and Musicians 
ni World’s Most Sacred Noise 
] WOKE to the noise, the pleasant noise, of water boiling in 
= a kettle, May God bless that noise and grant it to be the 
3 2 most sacred noise in the world. 
He For it is the noise that babes hear at birth and that old 
ith men hear as they die in their beds, and it is the noise of 
od. our households all our lives long; and throughout the world, 
‘I wherever men have hearths, that purring and that singing, 
alp and that humming and that talking to itself of warm com- 
ich panionable water to our great ally, the fire, is home. 
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Giving a lift was a real social 
test in the countryside 


PATRICK KAVANAGH 


NE of the most beautiful 

objects I remember from my 
youth was a glossy black round 
trap pulled by a glossy black pony 
who was a thrilling trotter, and 
which was owned by Father 
Maguire, the parish priest of 
Inniskeen, Co. Monaghan. 

In some way that I cannot now 
analyse, I admired the craftsman- 
ship of that trap. I think there is 
a period in our lives and in our 
development when we _ are 
enthusiasts for workmanship and 
high technical skill of this kind. 
And no doubt those traps with the 
nimble lancewood shafts, the gaily- 
lined wheels and their brilliant 
ironwork were things of beauty 
that came out of long traditions of 
craftsmanship. 

I was reminded of these traps 
the other day when I met a man 
who had served his time as a coach 
painter with the celebrated Dublin 
coachbyilders, F. Sanderson and 
Sons. He emphasised that a coach 


painter was no mere house painter 
and that a coach painter wouldn’t 
be seen putting a brush to a door 
of a house. 

He started work as an apprentice 
at six in the morning and carried 
on till six in the evening with two 
breaks: One from eight till eight- 
thirty for breakfast and another 
for lunch from one till one forty- 
five. His starting wages were three 
shillings a week, having been 
recently upped from one shilling a 
week. 

In the making of a trap there 
were about seven different trades 
employed. There was the body 
builder, the pumicer, the coach 
painter, coach smith, the trimmer 
or upholsterer, the wheelwright 
who was familiarly known as the 
“ wheeler "—Johnnie the Wheeler, 
etc.—and there was the shoer, the 
man who put the shoeing on the 
wheels. The coachsmith wouldn’t 
take part in the latter operation. 

I learned with not a little sur- 
prise that a claw hammer was 
looked upon as a botch’s tool and 
would not be seen inside a coach- 


Condensed from the Irish Farmers’ Journal 
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builder’s yard. In winter the 
morning’s work was carried out 
mostly in darkness, as the only 
lights were bare gas jets. 

This chap was telling me how he 
was sacked from Sandersons for 

ing a “nixer”, but Sanderson 
got round the trouble by setting 

im up on his own to make 
Sanderson traps. 

In a really big way were O’Gor- 
man’s of Clonmel. These had a big 
export trade in all sorts of traps 
and other cabs and vehicles. A 
man, Fisher, who had been an 
employee of O’Gorman’s made 
bodies for the early Rolls Royce 
cars and these Fisher bodies were 
very well known. Up my way there 
was a well-known maker of traps 
named McArdle. 

The sidecar was another job to 
come from the coach builder. Why 
the sidecar was built with such a 
high centre of gravity often puzzles 
me. It was of course a wonderful 
way to view the scenery. I often 
travelled on one of them and a 
most delightful jaunt it was. But 
why more people weren’t killed 
beats me. One of my present 
ambitions is to own a sidecar and 
travel around the country in it. All 
these museum things are now very 
fashionable. 

The trap as a mode of travel 
came later than the sidecar, and 
oddly enough I always heard 
people say that it was a dangerous 
yoke and deserved the name of 
trap. 

There was another form of trap, 
and which was every bit as beauti- 
ful as the round one; it had a seat 
in front and another behind where 


the passengers sat looking back- 
wards—a sort of low-backed car. 
The local veterinary surgeon in 
our area used a gig, a thing with 
one seat looking forward, not un- 
like a modern yoke used in trotting 
races. 

In my district in those days a 
man who had a trap or sidecar 
was inclined to be very “‘consatey”. 
The great muster of traps and 
sidecars took place at funerals. A 
funeral was successful in relation 
to the number of yokes at it. And 
there we are in our house looking 
out the back window counting the 
bobbing tops of the sidecars and 
the traps. 

“. . . Twenty-one — twenty- 

Was that all? There was a gap 
and then three more. 

Carriage lamps are today a 
highly saleable commodity in the 
United States. A dealer in fine art 
in Dublin has a storeroom full to 
the rafters with these candle-using 
lamps, waiting for the market to 
grow even stronger. 

Ourselves, we never rose above 
shanks-mare travel. And on 
Sundays going to and coming from 
Mass the mothers of such yokeless 
people had to depend on a lift. 
And giving a lift was a real social 
test, because the man in the trap, 
or more likely his wicked wife, 
wanting to throw her weight about 
would have to choose a liftee from 
a row of country women all walk- 
ing together. 

The women left behind be- 
stowed oa the trap owner and on 
his wife as rich a collection of 
names as you could wish to hear. 
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“That they may break their 
necks, but thanks be to God we 
have our health, and that’s more 
than can be said for that party.” 

I began with Father Maguire’s 
black trap and pony. The way that 
pony swept round a bend at full 
lick! For all the pony’s speed, the 
old priest had perfect control. 


IRISH DIGEST 


The tinny coach work of the 
motor car has none of the deep 
abiding beauty of the old traps. 
The paint is sprayed on as a rule, 
and you do not feel as you did 
about the blue and red wheels of 
the trap and the glossy body that 
a human being was behind it 
enjoying his work and skill. 


He Rolled in Money 


Pe£oPLE who have plenty of money are said to be “ rolling 

in wealth ”, but the expression was literally true in the 
case of an eccentric Irishman in the early days of Sandhurst, 
Australia. 

His name was Flanagan. Finding that he had dug £3,000 
worth of gold out of the earth, some demon prompted him to 
run down to Melbourne and enjoy himself for a season. 

On arriving in Melbourne he engaged a room in a hotel, 
and then presented his draft at the bank. Instead of taking 
his £3,000 in notes, he insisted on having 3,000 sovereigns, 
which he emptied into a sack. 

Returning straight to his room in the hotel, he locked the 
door and emptied the sovereigns on the floor. He then 
stripped himself and spent the remainder of the day in roll- 
ing himself over and over upon his golden heap. 

Next day he commenced to get rid of his golden store 
as fast as he could by senseless drinking and extravagance 
of all sorts. Before the end of the month he was trudging 
back to the diggings without a solitary shilling to bless 
himself with. 

—JAMES F. HoGan, The Irish in Australia 


Surprise Packet 


AN actress came off the stage in a Belfast theatre after a 
successful first mght, and was surprised when the man- 

ager handed her a bunch of flowers and a packet of seeds. 
“ The flowers are from a gentleman in the stalls and the 

packet of seeds from a Scotsman in the gallery,” he explained. 
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PERSONALITY CAPSULES 


One Girl’s 
War against 
the Japanese ! 


FROM A BACK ROOM IN A DUBLIN 

side street a pretty Irish girl is 
waging war against the Japanese. 
The battle is in Irish souvenirs— 
and big money is involved. 

Working as Souvenir Officer 
attached to the Irish Tourist Board, 
Miss Maeve Cassidy found that 
amazing numbers of foreign tour- 
ists in Ireland were being deceived 
by Jap-imported fakes. Each bore 
the imprint “Made in Japan ”— 
with this important difference—the 
words were in Gaelic. 

What is the souvenir business 
worth in £ s. d.? In 1958 there 
were 1,442,000 visitors to Ireland, 
and Miss Cassidy reckons that if 
each visitor spent only fifteen shil- 
lings on souvenirs, the value of the 
business is worth more than 
£1,000,000 a year. Americans, the 
chief Irish souvenir hunters, spend 
on an average nearer to £4 or £5 
a head on keepsakes. 

One of Miss Cassidy’s chief tasks 
is to study the mind of foreigners 
coming to Ireland and to find out 
exactly what they want. Best sellers 
are dolls, leprechauns, and _shil- 
lelagh brooches. 

“T certainly think that we could 
have a little more sense of humour 
in our souvenirs,” she said, “and 


we could learn a lot about colours 
from other countries. We are in- 
clined to be stolid and have nothing 
to equal in brightness and vivacity 
those lovely Spanish dancing-girl 
dolls.” 

JOHN Murpocu in the Sunday 

Dispatch 


For the Record 
| HAVE BEEN TALKING TO THE LATEST 
sweet singer of Irish songs to go 
on record and I can report that she 
looks exactly as a ballad singer 
ought to look: ruddy, robust and 
untouched by glamour’s hand. 

A lot of pleasant things have been 
happening recently to this young 
Coalisland (Co. Tyrone) housewife 
with two small children. 

Leslie Mann of Fontana Records 
heard her last October. And as a 
good Irish ballad singer was some- 
thing Fontana wanted for their 
catalogue, he lost no time getting 
some of her ballads on tape. 
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Before you could sing a chorus 
of The Flower of Sweet Strabane, 
they whipped her off to London, 
put a full orchestral dress on some 
old tunes that never rose above 
a melodeon-and-fiddle accompani- 
ment before, and gave Eileen 
Donaghy the full production treat- 
ment. 

Twelve of the sixteen tunes they 
recorded are now out on a LP. 
record entitled Ireland, My Ire- 
land. 

FRANK LEE in the Evening Herald 


Princess from Fermanagh 
ROME, A PRINCE ASPRENO 

Colonna acted as host to Princess 
" Margaret in his 500-year-old palace. 
Prince Colonna has a _ cousin, 
Prince Eugio Colonna, whose wife 
is an Ulster girl, Rosemary Barrett 
Murphy. 

Princess Rosemary, who once 
worked as a sales assistant in 
Flanagan’s shoe shop in Townhall 
Street, Enniskillen, comes from 
near Maguiresbridge, where her 
mother and younger sister, Eileen, 
still live. 

Rosemary and Prince Eugio, a 
member of a family which is one 
of Italy’s best-known and which has 
strong links with the Papal Court, 
were married in University Church, 
Dublin. A picture taken on that 
oceasion has a special place on the 
walls of Flanagan’s shop. 

CHICHESTER in the Belfast 
Telegraph 


After Forty-two Years 

Miss HELEN CHENEVIX HAS ENDED 
her active association with Irish 

trade unionism. 


IRISH DIGEST 


Her name has been linked with 
Irish social and industrial affairs 
since 1917, when she joined the late 
Miss Louie Bennett in the organis- 
ation of the Women Workers’ 
Union. 

Miss Chenevix’s father was 
English, but he spent most of his 
life in Ireland, for he owned pro- 
perty in Offaly and he refused to be 
an absentee landlord. 

It was through the Suffragist 
movement that she first became in- 
terested in public affairs; but from 
the start she realised that an exten- 
sion of franchise would not im- 
prove the status of women workers, 
then depressed by low wages and 
poor conditions in factories and 
workrooms. 

At present there are more than 
6,000 members of the union which 
she helped to found. In 1942 she 
became a member of Dublin Cor- 
poration and served for eight years. 

Sunday Independent 


Food-and-Drink Pretence 

I HATE PRETENCE. I FIND FOOD AND 
drink discussions always bring out 

the pretence in people. 

When I was in New York some 
time ago I went with a friend to the 
chicest of chic cocktail bars. 
Waiters flitted everywhere. On the 
surface they were so much more 
knowledgeable than their custo- 
mers. I floored them, though. I 
ordered a shandy. The waiter had 
to come back and admit that they 
didn’t know what it was. 

Mind you, there’s a lot of pretence 


in Ireland that annoys me. Dublin | 


Bay prawns are famous all over the 


world, yet when tourists come to | 


| | 
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“Oh, we must go in, it looks 
so romantic.” 


“ Full of mice.” 


Humour Variety 


Dublin all they can see on the menu 
is scampi, No hint of those gorge- 
ous prawns. Why on earth don’t 
they write: Dublin Bay prawns— 
done Italian style? 

I’m not a party girl. I hate cock- 
tail and society parties, but I don’t 
mind them when they are spontane- 
ous. I always have a bar in my 
dressing-room. This is not because 
I love drink. I never drink before 
or during a performance—it’s 
simply because I hate going out to 
crowded bars after a show. 

All people are equal at birth. I 
believe in a hierarchy because you 
must recognise that some people 
succeed and others don’t. A titled 
person or a charlady gets the same 
respect from me. 

SI0oBHAN MCKENNA in the Daily 

Express 


His One Big Dream 


PETER O’TOOLE, WHO HAS MADE 
such a great success in The 


Long and the Short and the Tall 
(now installed in London’s West 
End), has one big dream. He is 
eager to buy a house in Galway and 
to own horses. 

Twenty-five-year-old Peter 
O’Toole, regarded by many sound 
judges as one of the most promising 
young actors on the stage today, 
was brought from Kerry, where he 
was born, to Leeds, Yorkshire, as 
a youngster. 

When he left school—which he 
hated—he had a variety of jobs. He 
was a warehouseman, navvy, milk- 
man, postman and finally a news- 
paperman. (“And a shocking re- 
porter I was, too!” he admitted 
with a wry smile.) 

Peter O’Toole went into the 
Royal Navy in submarines. When 
he came out he spent two years with 
the Royal Academy of Dramatic 
Art. From there he joined the 
Bristol Old Vic; his first réle with 
them was a large fat cab-man in 
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From Doolittle in Pygmalion to 
Jimmy Porter in John Osborne’s 
Look Back in Anger no actor could 
have asked for a greater variety of 
réles than he had in his formative 
years in the theatre. 

Madly keen on all things Irish, 
Peter O’Toole drinks “ the wine of 
the country” though you would 
call it Guinness: he wears Irish- 
made ties; and his one regret is that 
sO many youngsters leave Ireland to 
go to England or America. 

“There are more Irish men and 
women in New York,” he will tell 
you sadly, “than there are in the 
whole of Ireland itself.” 

Plays and Players (London) 
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Thornton Wilder’s The Match- 
Maker. 


Stunning Idea 

N ELECTRONIC FISHING DEVICE 

invented by a Drogheda man, 
Paddy Sharkey, an electrical engin- 
eer in Killybegs, Co. Donegal, is 
thought to be the first of its kind in 
the world. He has delivered five sets 
to the Inland Fisheries Trust. 

The device makes fish jump 
faster “ into the net ”—from electric 
shocks, and one user captured 
forty-five salmon in five seconds on 
a river in Mayo. . 

It took Paddy five years to perfect 
this gadget. The machine sends 
electric shocks through the water 
and temporarily stuns the fish, 
which then rise up. 

Empire News 


‘THE cormorant has a bad name. “ Greedy as a cormorant ” 


Greedy Cormorant 


is a common saying. 


South Africa thinks words are not enough, and an expert 
report which has been submitted to the authorities in South 
Africa suggests that the cormorant should be brought under 


control. 


There are, it seems, about 120,000 cormorants along the 
south-west coast of Africa, and it is estimated that each of 
them consumes 300 Ib. of fish a year. The gannet is much 
more greedy, requiring 977 Ib. of fish to satisfy its appetite, 
but there are only 61,000 gannets in the area. 

Penguins, of which there are about 130,000, are also 


voracious feeders. 


Altogether these three species consume 89,000 tons of fish, 
worth £1,250,000, in a year. The experts say that the num- 
bers of cormorants and gannets should be reduced by 


destruction of their eggs. 


THE RoaMER in the Belfast News-Letter 


OUT of the mouths of babes come words father should never 


have said in their hearing. 
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Punning—Offaly good or 
Offaly bad ? 


The Case of 


the Mechanical 


Cow 
PADDY HANLY 


HE following news _ item 

appeared in the Offaly Inde- 

pendent early this year: 

SOURCE OF ATTRACTION 

What is proving a source of 
considerable attraction is a two 
and a half foot high mechanical 
black and white cow in the 
window of Messrs. D. E. 
Williams, Ltd., Patrick Street, 
Tullamore. The “cow” is very 
life-like and moves her head, 
ears, eyes and wags her tail. 


In the following issue the Editor 
published this letter from “ Tulla- 
more Exile ”. 


I read in your paper of the 
two and a half foot high 
mechanical black and white cow 
on display in the window of 
Messrs D. E. Williams, Ltd. 

According to your report the 


_ reply from 
Tullamore ”: 


“cow” is very life-like and 
moves her head, ears, eyes and 
wags her tail. Please let me know 
if this “cow” does any udder 
things in addition to the above. 
The following week appeared a 
“Window Cleaner, 


Surely it is not too hard for 
“Tullamore Exile” to use his 
or her imagination, and not ask 
such a stupid question. Possibly 
the cow goes for her morning 
stroll, but maybe it’s enough to 
say that, with the coming of the 
cow to Messrs. D. E. Williams’ 
window, it has brought employ- 
ment to one of our fellow 
townsmen. 


To which “ Tullamore Exile ” 


riposted : 


That was a nice rub “ Win- 
dow Cleaner ” gave me last week 
when replying to my letter in 
your paper. Man, ure trying to 
cow me! 

This writer must have some- 
thing to hide like myself, as he 
too decided to remain anony- 
mous . . . but, holy cow! I had 
to go to great panes before I 
cud get his joke. I was on the 
horns of a mechanical dilemma 
for a few seconds. 

He must not be very good at 
his job yet, otherwise I would 
have been able to see through it 
sooner, but I'll give him a few 
more weeks. 

In view of the very hard 
weather at the moment, I 
wonder would “ Window 


Cleaner” consider putting a 
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jersey on the cow next time he’s In conclusion may I say once 
in the window. moo that _ 
If heifer he feels like travel- I am ; 
ling, all he need do is fall yours faithfully. . . . 


through the window after he has And this letter from “ Another 
cleaned it. Then he'll see Tullamore Exile ” appeared in the 
glasgow and get some ayr. He’ll same issue: 
have nothing to beef about after- On reading the letter from 
wards. “ Window Cleaner”, it appears 
It’s nice to know that there’s that the cow may possibly have H° 
a cow in the old home town four legs too. By the way, along t 


now, but I wonder is there with her morning stroll, does | materi 
erinox in the locality. she have any spins ? fies s¢ 
I hope, Mr. Editor, that you “Window Cleaner” has not ‘Par 


do not put an end to this replied since; it wasn’t very no-bull =. 


cowrespondence, as there isa lot of him. And it would appear that 


at steak. If “ Window Cleaner” the correspondence is closed. that st 
needs any further facts in this (Editor’s message to posterity: andi 
paper I'll fillet next week. Please “Tullamore Exile,” responsible Pa - 
do not close the matter, as that for most of this revealing punning == 
would be the end of the fail and commentary, was Mr. Hanly him- | ee 
I wouldn’t be worth a tanner. self.) pe ow 
able, f 

come : 

Let 

tors in 

today, 

Egging Him On j tend t 
MBs. SMITH was talking to her friend Mrs. Sullivan, who . tional s 
happened to mention that her hens laid about forty eggs | by soci 

on an average per week. blems | 
So when her husband came home, Mrs. Smith said to _ generat 
him: “Fohn, Mrs. Sullivan’s hens lay forty eggs on an The 
average in the week. You must buy an average for my hens | boys an 

to make them lay.” | women 
lationsh 

AFTER playing Chopin I feel as if I had been weeping over formed 
sins that I had never committed, and mourning over idea of 
tragedies that were not my own. value o 
Music always seems to me to produce that effect. It creates many h. 

for one a past of which one has been ignorant and fills one ing of | 


with a sense of sorrows that have been hidden from one’s 


tears. OscaR WILDE 


“ It is a mistake to make heavy 
weather of the task” 


SEX EDUCATION FOR GIRLS 


MOTHER MARY MICHAEL 


OW can Catholic parents and 

teachers justify the narrow 
materialistic attitude which identi- 
fies sex education with the mere 
imparting of the “ facts of life ” 
and then shirk the job of giving 
them? There is strong evidence 
that such an attitude is common: 
it is disastrous at a time when the 
pagan culture of village, town and 
city forces on adolescents sex edu- 
cation of some kind, however per- 


| verted. If sex education is inevit- 
able, from which camp should it 


come: pagan or Christian? 

Let us look at some of the fac- 
tors in the environment of youth 
today, by no means all evil, which 


_ tend to break down the conven- 


tional safeguards formerly imposed 


_ by society and rendering the pro- 
| blems for young people of earlier 


generations less urgent and acute. 

The free intercourse between 
boys and girls and young men and 
women today allows of healthy re- 
lationships 
formed in home and school to an 
idea of the sanctity of sex and the 
value of the human person; but 
many have not had the strengthen- 
ing of positive constructive teach- 


if they have been. 


ing and are a prey to the counter- 
influences that batter the imagina- 
tion and will through every 
medium known to modern tech- 
niques; cinema, television, radio 
and juke box, women’s glossy 
magazines, novels, newspapers, 
advertisements, the blatant sale 
and use of contraceptives, the pub- 
licity given to the activities of the 
family planners and popular 
psychologists; in addition to this 
the prevalent notion in a non- 
religious world that any pleasur- 
able experience that can be had 
should be taken at will. 

No district is now so remote as 
to be outside the zone of this 
climate of opinion; indeed, distance 
from civilisation strengthens the 
appeal of glamour and romance. 
Fulmination from. pulpit and 
rostrum against “company keep- 
ing” makes matters worse, for 
half-truths cannot stand against an 


instinctive urge supported by 
seemingly universal opinion and 
practice. 


If to these factors is added the 
change from patterns of behaviour 
traditional in an unsophisticated 
religious society to the rootless 


Condensed from The Furrow. (St. Patrick’s, Maynooth) 
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selfishness of industrialised areas, 
as happens to emigrants from 
Brittany, Malta, Ireland and the 
Catholic parts of Holland, there is 
small hope of fully Christian 
standards being maintained by in- 
dividuals unless sex education has 
been undertaken as a serious duty 
in home and school. 

The rejection of a negative idea 
of “purity” imposed from above 
and never fully understood or 
accepted may indeed cause alarm 
in these circumstances, but it 
should not come as a surprise. 

Evidence shows the gravity of 
the situation here in Birmingham. 
There has been a sharp rise in 
illegitimate births over the last five 
years, with a high proportion 
attributable to the Catholic 
immigrant. It is the less sophisti- 
cated only who figure in official 
lists, for obvious reasons, and the 
problem is therefore graver than 
even the published facts denote. 
The number of Irish in Birming- 
ham is calculated at 100,000, and 
includes many hundreds of 
adolescent girls thrown on their 
own resources. 

A review of the opinions of girls 
from good Catholic homes and 
schools whose education in the 
matter of sex has been inadequate 
is enlightening. The mystery to 
them is not that marriage is what 
it is, but that those who brought 
them up made such a mystery of 
it. One of them reports: “ From 
beginning to end of my school 
career I never once heard the word 
sex mentioned ”. 


IRISH DIGEST 


There is indignation at jigsaw 
teaching on modesty and purity 
which made no sense because there 
was no attempt to show the whole 
Picture; it is contrasted with the 
release and happiness following on 
the positive preparation for mar- 
riage now given at Cana Days and 
similar courses. Priests tell of the 
deep wounds left in the soul, not 
by sin, but by the imputing of sin 
by those in authority where none 
exists, of the mental and nervous 
strains which ensue when, because 
no degrees or distinctions are 
allowed for, all sex life carries with 
it consciously or unconsciously a 
sense of guilt. 

_A non-Catholic probation officer 
told of a Catholic girl taken into 
custody as in need of care and 
protection. The girl had been 
allowed to leave the orphanage 
where she was brought up without 
any knowledge of sex matters. 
After an unhappy experience she 
armed herself with a stiletto by way 
of self-defence. In telling the story 
this officer of a welfare state said 
with some bitterness: “ Have you 
Catholics no better protection to 
offer her than that?” 

Positive education in the virtues 
of Christian womanhood is the only 
answer. “ The need is so obvious 
it might be written across the sky 
in red”—again the words of a | 
Catholic young woman of fine | 
calibre who feels the frustration of | 
having come so late to the full idea | 
of self-giving and love in Christ. | 
With all the humility of mind and | 
that sense of personal deficiency 


| 
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A Service 
For Readers 


Exounses which we receive from time to time indicate that 
there are a number of ways in which we can assist our readers living 
overseas 


You may be planning a holiday in Ireland. If so, we can advise 
you on travel and hotel accommodation. We can make business 
appointments for you, put you in touch with doctors, solicitors and 
business houses. We can obtain quotations for you to purchase Irish 
tweeds, souvenirs, books, phonograph records and Irish songs and 
music, and other Irish-made commodities 


We are often asked for facsimile copies of the Irish Declaration of 
Independence. We can get these for you. The other day we supplied 
a reader with a photostatic reproduction of a rare print which is in 
the possession of the National Library. 


Many a time readers contemplating a trip to Europe have asked 
us how they could usefully and economically spend a few days in the 


old land 


These are some of the ways in which we may be helpful. So 
many people want to know so many things! Now we are going 
to deal with such requests in a more systematic manner than has 
been possible hitherto 


We don’t claim to be infallible. We caa’t promise to answer every 
question in full. But we shal! do our best. Just write down your 
request on the coupon overleaf. Be sure to add your name and 
address and enclose a dollar bill 


We shall make every effort to be helpful 


THE IRISH DIGEST, 
43 Parkgate Street, Dublin 
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To Prevent Snoring 
ACCORDING to a Chicago otolaryngologist, something can be 
done about snoring. He maintains that snoring is caused 
by breathing with the mouth open or from several structures 
in the nose and throat. The sounds are due to vibrations in 
the soft palate and other structures of the throat in response 
to inflowing and outflowing air. 

Vibration occurs when the soft tissues of the mouth and 
throat come close to the lining of the throat. The doctor re- 
commends: removal of tonsils and adenoids, surgical correc- 
tion of deformities which block the nose or treatment of 
allergy or infection which blocks the nose. 

Many snore when lying on their backs. By changing the 
position of a person, his tongue will not fall back and the 
noises will cease. One method to correct this is to make it 
uncomfortable for the person to lie on his back. Slip a 
small pillow under the nape of the neck. 


which those responsible for the 
lives of others must feel, we must 
try to work out a more positive 
approach to the question of sex 


| education for our adolescent girls. 


| 
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In order to impart a balanced 
idea of sex to others we must be 
balanced ourselves. We must be 
convinced of certain basic truths; 
that sex is good; that the best 
ground for purity is not a dull in- 
sensibility, but rather an ardent 
Mature open to all the appeal of 
deep human love; that it is the 
sanity which accepts the human 
condition of body-soul which lends 
itself most surely to union with 
Christ; that every soul in love with 
Christ is in a spousal relationship 
with the Word; that the God who 
completes Himself in the union of 
three Persons made the marriage 
bond to reflect something of His 
*inner life. Sex is, therefore, per- 


The Magnificat 


sonal, spiritual and immortal, 
reaching its fulfilment only in 
eternal life. 

The physical power of repro- 
duction is like any other human 
power; it is part of the human 
equipment for perfect personal 
relations; that is, for charity. In- 
deed the self-giving of married life 
can bring home to the nun vowed 
to a life of chastity what her love 
of God should be. She would no 
more reject or despise the love 
which expresses itself in the 
sacrament of marriage than re- 
pudiate her own vows—“ for love 
is born of God, and cannot rest 
but in God .. . from whom all 
good floweth and proceedeth ”. 

Married persons are united on 
three levels, the spiritual, the 
intellectual and the physical, and 
the bodily element—the sex faculty 
—needs to be explained, like 
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functional grammar. From its 
earliest years the child should have 
been given nothing less than the 
truth: questions should be 
answered, and nothing said which 
later must be unsaid. 

If a girl reaches adolescence 
without having been instructed in 
the home, then that responsibility 
must be undertaken in the school, 
either indirectly by encouraging 
and guiding the parents, or else in 
the context of the life of the school, 
or both. If neither will assume the 
responsibility, secular and worldly 
agencies will take over, and the 
only responsibility for parents and 
educators belatedly to claim will 
be for the evils which follow on 
their sin of omission. 

Many would be willing to give 
sex instruction but do not know 
how. There are now cheap and 
good publications to help parent 
and teacher at every stage. The 
printed word of itself is not 
enough: too many questions re- 
main unanswered. Some may still 
be paralysed by lingering doubts 
as to whether or not education in 
sex matters. is really the school’s 
business. 

All must indeed be done in close 
co-operation with the parents, but 
an investigation as to how much— 
or how littl—has been done in 
the home by the age of eleven will 
probably be enough to make 
teachers realise that until they 
produce a mew generation of 


THE 


parents the duty devolves on them. 
The best method will have to 
be thought out in relation to local 


IRISH DIGEST 


circumstances and according to’ 


the needs of the different age- 
groups. At eleven, instruction will 
be on the psychological facts and 
will stress reverence for the body; 
at fourteen emphasis will be on the 
canalising and guiding of the affec- 
tions, at sixteen and after there 
will be direct and full reference to 
marriage. The manner should be 
matter-of-fact, but also delicate 
and discerning. Ideally relations 
will be such that help is given to 
individuals just when they need it. 

It is a mistake to make heavy 
weather of the task. Word once 
went round a staff room that there 
was a furore among the thirteen- 
year-olds over a change of sex 
reported in the papers. The sister- 
in-charge, expecting awkward ques- 
tions, found the situation un- 
expectedly simple. “You see, 
Mother, if people can change, 


Susie wants to be a boy so as to | 


join the Canadian mounted 
police.” A good laugh has its place 
in sex education. 


At the age of thirteen there are | 


often more complications than the 
foregoing episode would suggest, 


and that is why specific instruction | 
should have been begun earlier | 
and confidence gained. At this | 
stage constructive work in building | 


up the virtues proceeds. Sin in 
whatever form comes to be seen as 
negation, the “getting” attitude 
of impurity and immodesty as but 
another form of selfishness. 

Sex education is in fact a func- 
tion of the whole school. It is the 
atmosphere of the school and the 
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} tO} personal quality of teacher-pupil better educational proposition than 
age-| relationships which make possible a dowdy school uniform, however 
will} the easy exchange necessary for “ modest”. To teach the artistic 
and} individual guidance. The right use of make-up is better than to 
ody;} relationship has to be worked for condemn it outright. Not all these 
1the} and one who is to have the matters are concerned with sex 
ffec-| privilege of advising the adolescent education directly, but they create 
here! must first of all be acceptable to an atmosphere in which it becomes 
eto| the adolescent. Young people possible. 
be alienated by a lack of understand- From sixteen to eighteen there 
cate) ing of their imterests and back- should be full instruction on 
ions ground will not easily approach Christian marriage, with positive 
n to their educators for a solution of teaching on the human fulfilment 
d it.| sex problems. and Christian happiness which 
“avy The religious who cannot en- marriage makes possible. Mon- 
mce | visage the possibility of rock ’n’ signor Ronald Knox gives us the 
here | roll and the hula hoop as highly model of this in his book of col- 
fen- desirable forms of recreation will lected sermons, Bridegroom and 
sex | not make much headway with the Bride, but in a world such as ours 
ter- | girl of today. The superficial adequate instruction must include 
ues- | judgment which would equate the discussion of modern errors, 
un-| lascivious dances condemned by divorce, birth control and so on, 
see,| the Holy Father with the hearty seen as negations of natural and 
ge, | exercise indulged in by schoolgirls supernatural goodness and shown 
$ tO | ona wet afternoon would not help to be condemned by the Church 
ited | the easy relations leading to a because they are wrong and not 
lace | bestowal of confidences. just wrong because condemned by 

Purity guarded from within is a_ the Church. 
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est, Disconcerting ! 
hier A MAN was arguing against Freud and the modern psycholo- 
this | gists who saw in so many later abberations the signs of an 
ing unhappy youth, 
in | Said he: “I had a very unhappy childhood because I did 

| not get on with my father; I loved music and he did not. 
ten Once he broke a gramophone record over my head. But I 
ide ; have lived to a good age and this action of his had no last- 
but | ing effect on me, on me, On me, On Me, ON Me, on me, on 

Fr. Basset, S.J. 
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the A Lot of today’s trouble arises from workers who don’t think 
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A born fighter, but in no 
Sense aggressive 


He’s the 
Champion 
of the 
Other Man 


MICHAEL GEORGE 


ie is remarkable how often, 
when the name of Eoin 
O’Mahony, K.M., crops up, some- 
one will say, “The last time I 
saw ‘the Pope’ he was... .”—a 
rubric infinitely rich in possibili- 
ties, since few people would care 
to predict with any confidence 
when O’Mahony may crop up next 
or in what context. 

Nevertheless, his is one of the 
names that make news, in the 
sense that one is always interested 
to know what he is doing. 
Perhaps this is because of the 
remarkable range and picturesque- 
ness of his activities—in London 
he has been found urging the end 
of partition and lecturing at the 
Royal College of Arms; in Ireland 
he may be discovered agitating for 
a mew postage stamp or seeking 
nomination for President. 

Perhaps it is that, willy-nilly, he 


Condensed from The Irish Tatler and Sketch 


has long been something of a 
legend; thirty years ago it was 
widely rumoured that he never 
went to bed but would sleep, like 
the elephant, standing up. More 
probably the distinctive interest 
which he inspires springs from 
the essential character of the man. 

R. M. Smyllie hit it off very 
neatly when he suggested that, for 
all his courteous individuality, 
O’Mahony is not so much an 
18th-century figure—of which, 
after all, Ireland still boasts a 
fair crop—as a man of the Middle 
Ages, a natural crusader and a 
born feudalist. In a highly orga- | 
nised, impersonal age, O'Mahony | 
has his eye ever open for the | 
minority group or the isolated 
individual who has fallen victim to 
The System, 

It would not be too much, 
indeed, to compare “the Pope” 
with an Arthurian knight hope- 
fully seeking an adventure, some 
injury or injustice that others have 
not thought it worth the bother 
of setting to rights. 
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HE’S THE CHAMPION 


After the war, for instance, he 
played a prominent part in secur- 
ing the release of the Irish poli- 
tical prisoners still detained in 
British gaols. His work for 
refugee children in Europe earned 
him international recognition and 
a high decoration from _ the 
Federal German government. 

More recently, a campaign with 
which he was closely associated 
came to a triumphant conclusion, 
with the decision of the Irish 
Government to spend {£180,000 
on a bridge linking the thousand 
or so inhabitants of Valentia Island 
with the mainland. 

These and many other efforts— 
the struggle to secure a pension for 
William O’Brien’s widow, the 
Negotiations to acquire Daniel 
O’Connell’s home for the nation— 
are limited objectives calling for 
work out of all proportion to the 
public renown or immediate poli- 
tical capital which they might 
bring. 

They have little, therefore, to 
offer the professional career politi- 
cian; by their personal nature, 
however, they are the causes on 
which O’Mahony thrives, and here 
we see the media man. The cause 
becomes related to a person or a 
place; the work becomes a part 
of the man who is doing it. 

This approach, of course, is 
diametrically opposed to the more 
modern notion whereby the citizen 
anxious to take part in local or 
National government can do so 
only as a member of a political 
party. 
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It is, therefore, improbable that 
Eoin O’Mahony will ever get the 
opportunity to play any conven- 
tional major réle in our public 
life. With his eager and original 
mind, his deep scholarship and 
his great natural ability as a 
speaker, he would seem likely to 
grace any legislature; yet, ironi- 
cally enough, he appears doomed 
himself to fall a victim to that 
impersonal system which he has 
combatted so ably and so fruitfully 
on behalf of others. 

Everyone who has met “ the 
Pope” speaks of his urbane 
courtesy and will suggest that his 
manner belongs to a more 
leisurely, possibly a happier world. 
It would be nearer the truth to 
say that O’Mahony more than 
most is aware of the abstract ideas 
beneath his immediate material 
surroundings; for him, nothing 
can exist in a vacuum. 

Thus ‘he will tell you that he 
is proud of being a Corkman, 
prouder of being a Munsterman, 
prouder still of being Irish, and 
most proud of being a European. 
Each description has its own 
characteristic set of qualities, 
attitudes, loyalties, and represents 
an individual fraction of a larger 
entity. Here we come to the medi- 
eval conception of diversity with- 
in a unity of differences which do 
not divide but which strengthen. 

For O’Mahony, every age, every 
country, every day, every person, 
has something peculiarly its own, 
yet something that enriches the 
common stock. History thus 
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appears as a river that has flowed, 
is flowing and will flow; ritual and 
tradition are for him, as they were 
for Burke, things essentially 
organic. 

It is no accident that O’Mahony 
should be deeply interested in 
Celtic culture, outside Ireland as 
well as in; that he should be an 
authority on heraldry and genea- 
logy; or that he should delight in 
what he describes as the bye-ways 
of history. Once again, O’Mahony’s 
interests and beliefs are in contrast 
to what is often smugly described 
as the modern approach. 


A 


Don’t Bottle It Up 


IRISH DIGEST 


Nothing could be farther from | 
the truth, however, than to picture | 


“the Pope” as a man at odds 


with the world, or as one wishing | 


to acquire motoriety as a 


“ character.” Acutely conscious of | 
himself as part of the society in | 
which he lives, he retains an 18th- | 


century 
decorous. 
A brilliant talker, he can be the 
most retiring of men; a bom 
fighter, he is in no sense aggressive. 
Himself an incurable individualist, 


appreciation of the 


he remains the champion of the | 


other man. 


PEOPLE who, for complicated reasons that go back to in- 
fancy, find great difficulty in coming to terms with their 
rage, tend to turn their anger on to themselves. 
If you have ever watched a monkey in the zoo being 


teased through the bars, you will have noticed that, at first, 
he tries to reach his tormentors to scratch and bite them. 

But once he finds that he cannot get at the object of his 
anger, he turns on himself and will bite his hands till they 
are lacerated and bleeding. 

Much the same is true of human beings if there is some 
“ block” in the outlet for anger. 

Dr. BRIAN WELBECK 


QNE young thing to another as they watch bride and groom 
leave the church: “ She was the one who advised me to 
play hard-to-get with him.” 


Wy wilt thou defer thy good purpose from day to day? 
Arise and begin in this very instant, and say, “ Now is 

the time to be doing, now is the time to be stirring, now is 

the time to amend myself.” 

THOMAS A KEMPIS 
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The first Irish novelist died 100 years ago 


They Called Her the 
Wild Irish Girl 


E. TANSEY 


O years before her death on 

April 16, 1859, Lady Morgan 
complained in the preface to her 
Memoirs that she had been “ cari- 
catured, abused, calumniated, mis- 
represented, persecuted.” 

It is difficult to reconcile such a 
picture with the young Sydney 
Owenson who was the most féted 
girl of the 19th century. Her books 
are almost forgotten, but her name 
is still familiar from the ballad in 
praise of a Dublin where— 

“You find O’Connell spoutin’ 
And Lady Morgan makin’ tay.” 

Her father was a not too success- 
ful actor-manager, who startled his 
first Dublin audience by slipping 
sentences in Irish into his stage 
part. He claimed descent from an 
Irish baronet, and used to take his 
little daughter on his knee and 
teach her the legends and songs 
of Ireland. 

Her Methodistical mother tried 
in vain to turn her into a model 
child like Sir Rowland Hill’s 
daughter. Sydney hated the very 
name of the prodigy who had read 
the Bible twice before she was five, 


Condensed from 


Her books on Irish 


3 life may not be 
despised... They 
> pioneered the way 
3 for Griffin, Lever 
and others. 


and who spent her spare time knit- 
ting stockings for the coachmen. 

It is typical of her vanity that 
her Memoirs make no mention of 
the date of her birth. “ What has 
a woman to do with cold, false, 
erroneous dates?” she exclaims. It 
is said to have taken place in 1783 
in the middle of the Irish Sea, 
when her parents were coming to 
live in Dublin. 

Sydney’s childhood was spent 
in a country villa in Drumcondra, 
to which exasperated tutors cam: 
in an effort to teach her and her 
sister reading and writing. They 
received no formal education until 
after their mother’s death, whea 
they were sent to a Huguenot 
academy in Clontarf. When they 
later went to a finishing school in 
Earl Street, their devoted father 
used to take them out occasionally 
for a parade down Sackville Street, 
proudly introducing them to his 
theatrical friends. 

The unfortunate actor often had 
to wear a top-coat on warm days 
in order to hide the shabbiness 
beneath from his daughters, but 
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one day Sydney saw his name in 
the bankruptcy iist. The spirited 
seventeen-year-old refused to be a 
burden to him any longer, and 
took a position as governess with 
Mrs. Featherstone of Bracklyn 
Castle, Co. Westmeath. 

The midnight coach which was 
to take her sounded its horn in the 
middle of a farewell party given 
by her dancing master. Like 
Cinderella, she had barely time to 
snatch up a cloak and rush down- 
stairs, followed by admirers carry- 
ing her portmanteaux. No doubt 
the Featherstones were somewhat 
taken aback next day when the new 
governess arrived in a white muslin 
dress and pink satin shoes. 

Unlike the downtrodden gov- 
ernesses of the period, she immed- 
iately became one of the family, 
and the delight of their guests. As 
she danced a jig, or sat with her 
black curly head bent over her 
harp, playing Carolan’s music, 
they voted her a most romantic 
little figure. At the dinner-table, 
according to her own account, her 
conversation was so witty that the 
menservants often had to stuff 
napkins down their throats to keep 
from laughing. 

She had been writing poems, 
mostly about herself, from the time 
she was fourteen, and after a 
further period as governess with 
the Crawford family, she decided 
on a literary career. Her first novel, 
St. Clair, was published in 1802, 
but it was not until four years later 
that The Wild Irish Girl brought 
her sudden fame. 


IRISH DIGEST 


It records the experiences of a 
young English spendthrift who is 
banished to his family’s Irish 
estates. He falls in love with a 
beautiful young girl whose father 
hates England, so he has to dis- 
guise himself as an artist. He visits 
the cabins of the Irish peasantry, 
and becomes interested in their 
songs and folklore. In the end he 
has grown to detest the evils of 
absentee landlordism as much as 
the father does, and all is well. 

The book is full of long speeches 
and high-flown language, such as 
that which describes the young 
man in his wild days. “ Entangled 
in the spells of life’s latent evils, 


he fell an early victim to their 
successful allurements.” 
Once, when Sydney encountered 
the actor Kemble in a tipsy mood, | 
he demanded: “Little girl, why | 
did you write such nonsense? And 
where did you get all the hard 
words?” 


“ Sir,” she replied, “I wrote as ; 


well as I could, and I got the 
hard words out of Johnson’s 
Dictionary.” 

The savage attacks on the novel 
by the critic John Wilson Croker 
are said to have been encouraged 
by the British administration, 
which was made uneasy by its sub- 
versive sentiments. They succeeded 
only in enlarging its popularity. 

The vivacious Miss Owenson 
became synonomous with the Wild 
Irish Girl, whose name was Glor- 
vina. Sydney signed her name as 
Glorvina, and was addressed by 
her friends as “Glo”. Glorvina 
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ornaments and Glorvina mantles 
were soon the rage of fashionable 
Dublin, and her flirtations and in- 
discretions the talk of the town. 
One old lady refused to chaperon 
her to the Castle until she wore 
more petticoats and less paint. A 
rumour went round that she had 
appeared at a Viceregal ball in a 
bodice trimmed with the portraits 
of rejected lovers. 

The cult of the Wild Irish Girl 
spread to London, and Sydney was 
caught up in a whirl of visits to 
the houses of the great. She finally 
accepted the invitation of the 
Marquis and Lady Abercorn to be 
their permanent guest. While she 
was staying with them, her portrait 
was painted by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence—at a time, she reminds 
us, when rival duchesses were con- 
tending for a similar honour. 


When the Abercorns made a 
match for her with their resident 
physician, Charles Morgan, it was 
cynically suggested that they had 
found her too much of a handful. 

Morgan was almost as much her 
opposite as her father had been to 
her mother. He was a Cambridge 
scholar who had worked with 
Jenner on early vaccination experi- 
ments. He contributed articles to 
learned journals, and had no great 
wish for Society. The union proved 
a happy one, however, and, 
flirtatious as she had been in her 
girlhood, her reputation as a 
married woman was never in 
question. 


Soon after their marriage, she 


MORGAN travelled in 

France and Italy, and wrote 
two huge volumes about each 
country. Everywhere she went, 
accompanied always by her harp, 
she was welcomed and made 
much of. 

In Rome, she was introduced 
to Napoleon’s mother. and in 
Paris to such distinguished men 
as Lafayette and Cuvier. Madame 
Jerome Bonaparte wrote to her: 
“The French admire you more 
than any Englishwoman who has 
appeared here since the Battle 
of Waterloo.” 


persuaded him to come to Dublin. 
They settled down at No. 35 Kil- 
dare Street, in an old house which 
she set about renovating in a do- 
it-yourself style. While she bought 
pois and pans, made covers and 
hung curtains, she was also busy 
writing another book to cover her 
expenses. 

This was O’Donnell, a novel 
which Maria Edgeworth considered 
“improbable but entertaining,” 
and in which Walter Scott found 
“some striking and _ beautiful 
passages.” After some shrewd bar- 
gaining on her part, she was paid 
£1,000 for it by her publisher, 
Philips, who concluded by address- 
ing her as a “dear, bewitching, 
deludering syren.” 

For fifteen years her salon in 
Kildare street was the centre of 
Dublin society. Politicians, literary 
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men and foreign celebrities 
mingled with those of the 
aristocracy who had not fled the 
country after the Union. She took 
immense trouble with her dinners, 
as when she provided an exact 
imitation of a Florentine dinner for 
Paginini. 

Records of this time depict the 
little lady, hardly more than four 
feet in height, “ gliding about in a 
close-cropped wig bound by a fillet 
of gold, her face all animated, and 
with a witty word for everyone,” 
or in the dress circle at the theatre, 
resplendent in a red Celtic cloak 
fastened with a Tara brooch. 

Her writing went on side by side 
with her social activities, and in 
addition she presided over com- 
mittees for the relief of oppressed 
weavers, chimney-sweeps and ser- 
vants. Although a Protestant, she 
was a strong advocate of Catholic 
Emancipation, and not alone ex- 
pressed her views in The O’Briens 
and the O’Flaherties, but had 
several meetings in support of the 
cause under her roof. 

As she approached her middle 
fifties life gradually took on a less 
rosy hue. Sir Charles Morgan had 
been physician to the Marshalsea 
Prison, but in 1834 this post was 
abolished, and he was left without 
a pension. His wife’s eyesight was 
failing, and she was beginning to 
find her lavish entertainments a 


(NCE upon a time there were two Chinamen. , . . Look how 


many there are now. 


MENS sana in corpore sano is a foolish saying. The sound 
body is a product of the sound mind. 
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bore as well as a financial strain. | 

When Lord Melbourne awarded | 
her a pension of £300 in 1839, “ in | 
acknowledgment of her services to 
the world of letters,” she seized the 
opportunity to pack up and leave | 
for London. She was not sorry to | 
depart from a city which she | 
declared had become duil and | 
distasteful. The truth was that her 
popularity was declining. 

Although she flung herself with 
renewed zest into London Society, | 
she did not meet with the same 
success as in Dublin. Neither was 
she received wholeheartedly into 
literary circles, as is shown in a | 
letter of Elizabeth Barrett’s. She 
writes to Mary Russel Mitford | 
about the indignation that was felt | 
“that Lady Morgan’s pension | 
should be bigger than yours, when 
mere amusement was the end and 
object of her writings.” 

She never quite recovered from 
the blow of her husband’s death | 
in 1843, and as she grew older her 
pathetic attempts at youthfulness 
made her a figure of fun. 

In spite of many failings, she 
could boast with truth that she had 
never lost a friend except by death. 
She loved Ireland in her own way, 
and her books on Irish life may 
not be despised, for they contain 
passages of power and humour that 
pioneered the way for Lever, 
Banim and Griffin. 


BERNARD SHAW 
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Those Girls’ Faces 
OHN McSHAIN WAS PRESIDENT 
O’Kelly’s host in Philadelphia. 
The millionaire owner of Bally- 
moss, the man who built the Pen- 
tagon, the owner of The Barclay, 
Philadelphia’s most exclusive hotel, 
Mr. McShain vainly pressed the 
U.S. State Department—so the 
well-informed gossip goes—to 
permit him to undertake the entire 
expense of our President’s tour in 
the U.S.A. 

President O’Kelly called at the 
HoJy Child Convent, Philadelphia, 
where Mother John Mary, 
daughter of Mr. McShain, is a 
member of the community. The 
visit was to have been quite brief, 
but the nuns had other ideas. After 
half an hour, the thirty motor-cycle 
cops were invited into the warmth 
of the parlour—it was below 
freezing-point outside. 

As the party was about to leave, 
one of the nuns wistfully remarked 
that it was a pity they had not seen 
the President arrive; they would 
love to have heard the sirens. 
“You want to hear the sirens, 
ma’am?” the Police Captain asked. 
He went straight to the President, 
and then things began to happen 
very fast. 

City Hall officials distributed 
Miniature tricolours among the 


community, and the nuns ran out 
to line the semi-circular driveway, 
the motorcade moved off out on to 
the main road and back in again 
through the driveway entrance. 

Horns blaring, sirens screaming, 
lights blazing, the entire impressive 
parade drove twice through the 
driveway while nuns, almost in 
tears with excitement, waved 
frantic flags and bewildered 
motorists, forming a traffic jam on 
the highway, looked on in amaze- 
ment. 

I complimented the Police Cap- 
tain, a Jew, on the impulsive 
generosity of the gesture. “ Aw,” 
he said, a little embarrassed, “ it 
only cost us a few minutes—and 
did you see those girls’ faces?” 

Tim DENNEHY in the Irish Press 


The Iron Duke Declines 
JD° You KNOW THAT THE DUKE OF 
Wellington, conqueror of 
Napoleon, was an unwitting con- 
tributor to the building of a 
Catholic church—St. Saviour’s, 
Dominick Street, Dublin? 
Under the date February 12, 
1873, O'Neill Daunt, Daniel 
O’Connell’s friend, recorded in his 


“Heard a story of the Iron Duke. 
When asked by a Father Flood to 
subscribe to the erection of the 
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Dominican church in Dublin, his 
grace thus answered: ‘F.M. the 
Duke of Wellington acknowledges 
Mr. Flood’s application. The Duke 
knows nothing about the Domini- 
cans, nor about the people who use 
their ministrations, and as he takes 
Mo interest in the subject, he 
declines to comply with Mr. 
Flood’s request ’.” 

But the matter didn’t end there. 
When the Dominican Fathers held 
a bazaar to raise funds, they 
advertised as a separate prize “a 
holograph letter of the Duke of 
Wellington.” This resulted in the 
sale of 2,000 tickets at sixpence 
each, netting fifty pounds. 

Not bad. But we'd hazard a 
guess that the Duke was anything 
but amused when news of this 
transaction reached his ears. 

Quentin Quinn 


Confound It, Holmes ! 


ALTHOUGH SHERLOCK HOLMES 

never seemed to worry about 
money, Adrian Conan Doyle, 47, 
son of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 
the super-sleuth’s creator, considers 
it of no mean importance. 

“My biggest problem is that 
all the world wants to steal from 
us,” moaned the writer and sports- 
man in Geneva, where he acts as 
sole trustee of the fortune that has 
grown from his father’s seventy- 
two books. “We have to keep a 
whole brigade of lawyers and we 
are in constant litigation over one 
thing or another.” 


Biggest scoundrel: Soviet 
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Russia, which owes royalties on 
ten million books about the 
“deplorably capitalistic” Holmes. 
“The extraordinary part of it is 
that they send me figures on the 
number they print, but never a 


mention of payment. Other Iron 
Curtain countries pay on the dot,” | 
Doyle noted. 

Newsweek | 


Injun-proof Suits 
(UNDER THE HEADING “ ANOTHER | 

Redskin Bit the Dust! ” a noted | 
firm of London tailors has been | 
advertising “Irish Thornproof ” | 
suits. 

The first Irish Thornproof 
tweeds, they claim, were made 
in 1760 “for troops engaged | 
against Red Indians.” Why? 
Because their “speckled ” character 
merged into the background of 
forest or prairie, and their hard 
double and treble twisted yarn and 
tight weave were almost untear- 
able, yet light and warm. “ Only 
the very best long staple wool, 
dyed before spinning or weaving, 
could be used in them.” 

Presumably it was called Irish 
Thornproof because it was made 
in Ireland. But where, exactly? 


After Twenty Years 

| REMEMBER THE WEEK MY DEAR- 
est friend, the wise old parish 

priest, lay dying. In a _ lucid 

moment he said, “Doctor, there 

is only one man in my parish 

who doesn’t attend to his duties, 
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“ Now there’s a shot you don’t see very often, Sean.’ 


Laugh Magazine 


and in fact he hasn’t been to Mass 
or Confession for twenty years. I 
have taken the various missioners 
to him from time to time, but he 
refused to listen to them; now I 
ask you to do what you can to 
get him a priest if you ever get 


acall to him.” 


Now, I hadn’t been in this parti- 
cular man’s house for five years 
and lo! and behold! in three days 
I got a call to him. He was suffer- 
ing from acute heart failure and 
I said, “ You are bad, what about 
a priest? ” 

He answered, “Do you believe 
in a hereafter, doctor?” 

I said, “I do.” 

“Well J don’t, 


and you 


needn’t bother with a priest.” 


The only line I had on this man 
was he was very fond of betting. 
So as theology is not my long suit 
I said, “Til bet you 5 
that if you die tonight you'll be 
very glad to get back, but you 
won't be let.” 

elieve it or not, he covered my 
£5 with five f1 notes and 
I explained that if he were alive 
in the morning he would take the 
£10, and that if he were dead 
I would claim it. As I washed 
my hands in the kitchen and told 
his wife how bad he was, she 
weepingly asked me did he con- 
sent to have a priest. When I 
said “No”, she said, “He has 
been like that for twenty years.” 

Now, I dallied for a good while 
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thinking of my fiver, as I really 
didn’t think he was going to die 
that night. However, after washing 
the skin almost off my hands, as a 
parting shot I went back to him 
saying, “If you are alive in the 
morning send over for a bottle.” 

Well, I had actually started my 
car and was about to put it into 
gear when the daughter tapped the 
window in the back of the car 
saying, “ He wants you.” When I 
returned to the room he said, 
“Here, doctor! Take your fiver 
and get me a priest.” 

The parish priest sent out his 
curate immediately and he had the 
pleasure of giving him Holy Com- 
munion for nine mornings. He died 
on the tenth morning. 

A Doctor in Oriflamme 
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A Symbolic Act ? 


MEN SMOKE SIMPLY BECAUSE 


they enjoy it. Most women 
smoke because men do and it’s the 
vogue 


Watch the difference between 
men and women talking. Men, 
however interested in a discussion, 
will keep right on smoking, 
because they smoke unconsciously. 
Women, when excited enough, 
will let their cigarettes go out, 
or put them down or let them 
drop to the floor. Women smoke 
emotionally, and they can’t indulge 
in two emotions at once. 

Smoking with most women is 
still a symbolic act of emancipa- 
tion and not a genuine satisfaction 
of itself. 

G. BurGEss in The Advocate 


Oh, Professor! 


AN absent-minded professor was spending an evening at a 
friend’s house. When he was about to leave it was raining 


heavily. 


The hostess offered him accommodation for the 


night, which he readily accepted. 

Suddenly the professor disappeared, nobody knowing what 
had become of him, and the family was about to retire for 
the night when in he walked, drenched to the skin. 

He had been home to fetch his pyjamas. 


A SPoRTING clergyman who suffered from absent-minded- 
ness, when about to begin his sermon, said: “ This is 
the first Sunday after the Derby ....” 


L'1TLe Jimmy seemed to like kindergarten but showed 

no signs of being an outstanding student. One day, how- 
ever, he came home with a big gold star. Asked why he was 
so rewarded, he said, “ Well, it’s like this—every day we 
have to rest and I rested the best.” 
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Slowly the waters rose, waist high, chest high, neck high 
.. . Would they drown in this wedding-cake 
world of caves and tunnels ? 


Kighteen Desperate Hours 
Under County Galway 


JAMES LOVELOCK 


¥ was quiet down there in the 
starkly-beautiful cave world 
some 400 ft. below the desolate 


grassy sweeps fringing Galway 
Bay. 
The whisper of an ankle- 


lapping stream was broken only 
by the rhythmic plop, plop, plop 
of water dropping into pools 
cradled in the rocky shelves of 
the jagged tunnel. 

Then, in a few tense moments, 
the stream snarled into a surging 
torrent and trickles from the 
roof cascaded into waterfalls of 
frightening ferocity. Death be- 
came a very real threat in that 
little known Irish underworld. 

A few hours earlier, Joe and I 
had flown in over the glistening, 
sprawling silver streaks of the 
Shannon. A bus to Lisdoonvarna 
and a wheezy taxi into the lime- 
stone country which forms Gal- 
way Bay had brought us to the 
Slieve Elva. Here was Pollna- 
gollum, stretching for four and a 
half miles to become the longest 
cave in Ireland. 


As we cooked an evening meal 
in the barn at Caherbullog and 
laid out our caving gear, we 
wondered what lay below. There 
were only two of us, a small 
enough expedition for a cave we 
knew little about. But this was 
Joe’s ambition: to return to his 
homeland and see if Irish caves 
were as good as any we had met 
before in Britain and _ the 
Pyrenees. 

Caherbullog and Pollnagolium 
lie off the Formoyle road in a 
lonely and bare hillside. Beside 
a limestone wall, a 4oft.-wide 
hole in a field yawns its challenge. 
This is the doorway to the dark 
mysteries of Pollnagollum. 

We pulled on our cave kit—a 
one-piece rubber suit over jersey 
and slacks, then a drill overall 
to stop amy tears in the rubber, 
and a miner’s helmet with a 
headlight on top powered by a 
doorbell battery carried in the 
breast pocket. 

I lashed a nylon rope to a 
birch tree to help us down the 


Condensed from the Sunday Express 
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wide shaft to a small, rocky 
shelf. At one side, a stream 
gurgled its welcome. Joe wriggled 
through a small hole and came 
out at the foot of a waterfall. 
The water flowed on, ankle-deep, 
into a cave and we followed it. 

I turned round, letting my 
helmet headlight sweep across 
the cave, which was not unlike 
the tunne! of love at a fairground. 
On the roof, stalactites clustered 
in groups of cloudy white point- 
ing fingers. The walls rippled 
white like an iced wedding cake, 
tinged here and there with pink 
and green, and framed with a 
deep rich bronze. The first 
glimpse of Ireland’s underworld 
was breathtaking. 

This, I felt, was a good cave. 
We could stand upright and walk 
easily. No belly crawling and no 
monkey walks. We walked and 
walked, following twist and turn, 
twist and turn, like the inside of 
some great python. 

Sometimes we left the stream, 
climbing along high shelves 
smooth with virgin white flow- 
stone. We scrambled down little 
waterfalls and paused to admire 
the golden and crimson fluting 
on the cave walls. Smoke- 
blackened initials made by hold- 
ing a candle against the wall 
showed that others had been 
here before us. We found rope 
and a length of thin hawser 
which vanished into the roof. 

The wall was too smooth to 
climb. Joe stood on my shoulders, 
then on my helmeted head. He 
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could not quite reach the cable. 
We pushed on along the stream 
with the roof getting lower and 
lower, until it dipped into the 
water. This was the end of the 
trail. 

Sitting on a rock with my 
boots trailing in the water, I 
thought that somewhere up top 
it was still daylight. Suddenly 
the water was over my boots, 
lapping up my _ calves—and 
getting higher. 

All in a minute or two the 
stream was not murmuring any 
more. Its voice grew deep with 
anger. Pushing frantically against 
the weight of the rising water, 
we got back into the main pas- 
sage. Every minute the flood 
deepened—waist high, chest high, 
neck high. Somewhere there had 
been a cloudburst and all the 
water from the limestone land 
above was spilling into that 
winding passage. 

We sucked glucose tablets. 
Every ounce of strength was 
needed against the battering 
power which threatened to en- 
gulf us. We had to shriek to 
make ourselves heard, but mostly 
we saved our breath for the 
struggle. Now and again we were 
able to climb out of the torrent 
and crawl along a rocky ledge 
free of the strain of rushing 
water. But always we had to get 
back. 

Climbing the waterfalls was 
the hardest job. Wedged half- 
way up one with spray spuming 
all round, I turned and my 
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headlamp picked out Joe as he 
slipped and fell. He went under 
with the rucksack. Then his lamp 
came blinking from under the 
flood. He jammed himself in the 
passage. He was all right. 

Out of the roof came a new 


danger. Where there had been. 


slight trickles, white columns of 
water spouted. The most 
menacing seemed to fill the 
whole tunnel, barring the way to 
the surface. To try to go through 


it would have meant being 
flattened into the stream and 
swept away. 

We stood there weak and 


miserable with fingers of water 
flipping our faces, peering into 
the torrent looking for a way out. 
It was Joe who saw the oh-so- 
marrow space between the rock 


wall and the waterfall. Could we 
inch our way through? 

We slung the rucksack through 
first. Then I shuffled along side- 
ways, my face pressed against 
the slippery, wet rock, feeling a 
force like the down-sweep of a 
giant hand on my spine. 

I made it. Joe made it, too. 
We panted and struggled on 
against the tide, which was now 
running waist-deep. Driftwood 
hit against my legs. Then came 
the cold draught that all cavers 
know . . . The cave mouth. 

At the bottom of the sbaft it 
was as dark as the inside of the 
cave. It was night and the rain 
came down and we were glad of 
the nylon rope. We had been in 
the power of the Irish underworld 
for eighteen hours. 


Coating the Bill ? 


[™ was one of those drenching-wet days. The well-known 
architect, caught without an overcoat, rushed into a small 


shop to get a cheap overcoat. 


“No,” he said when the owner produced a raincoat. “ I 


want something cheap.” 


“ Ah, I see. Well, what about this one, thirty shillings 


less?” 


Again came the “ No, no. Something really cheap.” 
Digging into a recess, the shopkeeper produced a plastic 


raincoat. 


“ Here,” he said. “ Take this—and bring it back when 


the rain stops.” 


(CONVERSATION between Adam and Eve must have been 
difficult at times because they had nobody to talk about. 
AGNES REPPLIER 
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Wanted : more imagination on the part of 
Western film directors 


“Head Them Off at 
the Pass!” 


JOHN M. MADDOCK 


ISCERNING film fans will 
agree that average Westerns 
are governed by stock situations 
and unoriginal plots which assume 


the aspect of clichés when 
compared with vintage films like 
Stagecoach, High Noon and 
Shane. 


Between such classic Westerns 
and the inferior ones there are, of 
course, many which, while not 
rating three stars, have much to 
commend them in action and plot. 
However, “ quickies ”»—low-grade 
films made on a small budget— 
make up the bulk of average 
Western pictures. 

Despite some small concessions 
to modern audiences, and Cinema- 
scope, Technicolor, and better use 
of the camera, the conventional 
plot with its stock sequences has 
changed but little from the films 
of thirty years ago. 

Admittedly, the star is seldom 
spick and span or clad in black, 
as of yore, Instead of the neat 
sombrero and twin Colts of those 
early sagas, he often makes do 


Condensed from Guth na Scanndn (Film) 


with a battered, stained hat and 
one gun. 

And while he no longer rides 
off with the girl into the sunset, 
he still gets the fair prize when 
he demolishes the villain in the 
final sequences. Otherwise, the 
mixture is much as before, but 
not on that account unpalatable to 
the devotees. 

In addition to routine horse- 
back chases across the plains and 


barking six-shooters which fire 
endlessly and never require 
reloading, we have whooping 


Hollywood Indians racing around 
the circle of covered wagons. The 
hardy pioneers are invariably 
rescued from impending doom 
when bugles announce the arrival 
of the 7th U.S. Cavalry and the 


Sioux flee before the “long 
knives” of the boys in blue. 
And, of course, the saloon 


fights which liven up so many 
Westerns. . . . Chairs are hurled 
miles away from the human 
target, tables overturned, punches 
very crudely faked; and the pro- 
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prietor experiences all the torture 
of hope before the long mirror 
over the bar is inevitably smashed 
to atoms. 

In all this hullabaloo a casual 
and cool bald-headed pianist 
usually plays a rousing ditty, long 
cheroot in mouth, while bodies 
and bullets crash all round 
him . . . until the swinging oil- 
lamps are shot out and even the 
imperturbable poker-players in the 
corner have to pack up. 

Addicts will recall, too, that 
when splitting up the posse, the 
sheriff chasing the desperadoes 
in these “quickies” invariably 
shouts: “I'll take the left fork, 
Slim, and we'll head them off at 
the Pass!” This old chestnut is 
usually greeted with mocking 
cheers in the less sedate cinemas. 

Now all these sequences are of 
the essence of Westerns, but 
usually they follow such stereo- 
typed patterns that the fans can 
anticipate every move, as their 
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reactions often indicate. 

It may be noted that some of 
the better films are too often 
marred by a sadistic brutality in 
fight sequences—an undesirable 
post-war development. The 
ghastly “horror Western” has 


> also made its appearance in com- 


petition with other horror films. 

When the outlaws have been 
trapped and the show-down 
comes, the villain always manages 
to bolt on a convenient horse. 
The hero mounts an equally handy 
bronc, belts after the fugitive, 
jumps him and both crash to the 
ground. 

He must never, never shoot the 
outlaw in the back, be the 
scoundrel ever so black-hearted. 
The ruffian must be finished off 
with honest fists or given his 
quietus in a fair gun fight. 

But for thrills and tension there 
is nothing like the man-to-man 
gun-duel. Repetition will never 
stale this moment for aficionados. 
Hero and bad man walk slowly 
and warily towards each other 
down the long deserted street for 
the final shoot-out which climaxes 
so many Westerns, good and bad. 

Alas! This spectacular myth has 
been debunked by an authorita- 
tive writer on American frontier 
history. This destroyer of our 
boyhood (and manhood?) illusions 
firmly assures us that those open- 
air duels never really took place— 
gun-slingers preferring when 
possible to shoot their victims in 
the back or from some dark alley. 

It is equally disconcerting to 
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read that Virgil Earp, a nephew of 
the famous Marshal of Tomb- 
stone (Arizona), Wyatt Earp, has 
declared that if the old gunmen had 
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Westerns—and who will deny it? 
—then the not over-critical addict 
is satisfied if there is plenty of 
excitement, gunplay and general 


worn their “hardware” as high 
on the hip as their screen counter- 
parts, they wouldn’t have lived clichés abound, even with modem 
long. Six-shooters, he says, were technical advance, and they could 
worn low, with butts brushing the at least be reduced, if no 
fingertips for a quick draw. He altogether eliminated, by am 
should know! imaginative effort on the part of 


mayhem. 
But it will be agreed tha 


If it be conceded, however, that the film-makers. This much they expectai 
action is the sole justification for owe to their patrons. is now 
the disc 
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Down the Chisholm Trail the ons: 
QNE night, far down the Chisholm Trail, a cowboy heard lin was 
a voice saying to him in his sleep: “ Chuck, Chuck! people 
Saddle your horse and head for home. Your shack is on sulin si 
fire; your wife has absconded; and your daughter has run sters ar 
away with a handsome railroad man, the tramp.” the rest 
So the cowboy leapt into the saddle and rode for a day every v 
and a night. Then he lay down again from sheer exhaustion. control 
This time the voice woke him with: “Say, Chuck. Your that ust 
wife’s sold your store suit, there’s squatters moved in on dose of 
your property. Better git going.” Just 
When the cowboy at last tore into town, his horse plas- does it 
tered with sweat, his clothes thick with dust, he suddenly aeined? 
reined up short. toms? 
““ Shucks,” he said to himself. Then he scratched his * 
head. “ What’s the dern hurry? I ain’t got no house. I ain’t The 
got an old woman nor a daughter neither . . . and what’s - 
more, my name’s Hank.” 
PEOPLE don’t use their eyes. They never see a bird—-they Insul 
see a Sparrow. They never see a tree—they see a birch. creas gl 
They see concepts. Joyce Cary to stor 
starche: 

E spirit cannot endure the body when overfed; but if pancrea 


underfed, the body cannot endure the spirit. 
St. FRANCIS DE SALES 


There is a good reason why he must 
eat before he goes swimming .. . 


NEW HOPE FOR THE DIABETIC 


DR. O. A. BATTISTA 


ow outlook for diabetics is 
brighter than ever. In fact, life 
expectancy for the average diabetic 
is now double what it was before 
the discovery of insulin. 

A little over thirty years ago, to 
tell a person he had diabetes was 
practically to pronounce the death 
sentence—often within a year of 
the onset of the disease. Then insu- 
lin was discovered. Today many 
people who have “lived on” in- 
sulin since they were tiny young- 
sters are functioning just as well as 
the rest of us. They are normal in 
every way except that they must 
control their diet carefully, and 
that usually they must take a daily 
dose of insulin. 

Just what is insulin, and how 
does it work? How is diabetes 
caused? What are its normal symp- 
toms? Is diabetes hereditary or 
contagious? Can it be prevented? 
The answer to these and many 
More questions about diabetes 
should be common knowledge. 

Insulin is a secretion of the pan- 
cteas gland which enables the body 
to store and burn sugars and 
starches (carbohydrates). When the 
pancreas fails to produce enough 
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insulin, sugar is not fully utilised 
and diabetes may result. It then 
becomes necessary to replace 
natural insulin with prepared in- 
sulin, or to reduce the need for it 
with a carefully adjusted diet. 
Otherwise, the sugar content of 
the diabetic’s blood increases 
abnormally. 

The kidneys, in an effort to dis- 
pose of this surplus sugar, excrete 
a great deal more urine than is 
normal, and eliminate other essen- 
tial food elements in doing so. 

Since the amount of the daily 
insulin injection is fixed and con- 
stant, a diabetic cannot vary his 
carbohydrate intake like the non- 
diabetic. His physician determines 
the amount of carbohydrates his 
body requires each day, then pre- 
scribes a sufficient amount of in- 
sulin to take care of it. 

Diabetes is no respecter of age, 
race or sex. Anyone may become a 
diabetic, but the disease is found 
more often in the following cate- 
gories of people: People in whose 
families there are already known 
diabetics, those over forty, the 
over-weight. Medical science has 
not, however, yet discovered why 
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certain people develop diabetes. diabeti 
Diabetes is definitely inheritable. the on 

It is what the geneticists call a 

2 . middle-aged, overweight, or who 
follows the same inheritance path Gran 
y—to 

as baldness and colour blindness have a check-up for diabetes in- 8 © by n 

and may skip a generation. cluded in regular physical | SUF@8e 
Theoretically it is believed that examinations. In this way, the | [8 Pra 

all the children in a family will disease can be discovered early the loac 

develop the disease if both parents when the chances of successful } M™pose 

are diabetic, and they live the control are best—often by diet In ac 

normal life-expectancy; half the alone. It is especially important § Comstan' 

children will develop it if one for those who are overweight to 

parent is diabetic and the other is be on guard against this disease, 

non-diabetic from a _ diabetic as studies show that 85 per cent. 

family; one-quarter of those whose of diabetics over age forty were 

parents are carriers, that is non- moderately or markedly over- 

diabetics from diabetic families; weight before the onset of the 

none of the children is likely to disease. O 

develop the disease if one parent @2n-:nmsnnt T 

is a diabetic or carrier and the 

other is from a non-diabetic family. Others, with more severe diabetes 
Outward symptoms which may require both diet and insulin. To wi 

indicate the start of a diabetic con-. maintain good health and avoid 

dition include spasmodic bursts of complications a diabetic persotj u 

energy followed by periods of com- must learn to harness diet, im kn 

plete exhaustion, rapid loss of sulin, and exercise and make them C 

weight (despite the maintenance of pul! together in complete harmony. . 

an insatiable appetite), a great Unlike many other commot ’ 

thirst for water, and painful afflictions, diabetes is not painful _ 

stomach aches upon eating sugar It is not deforming or crippling. k eid 

confectionery. Since the diabetic is not contagious. Diabetics who 1 

cannot utilise fully the food he have the condition well in hand are tha 

eats, he loses weight no matter not bedridden. 

how much he consumes. Diabetics who play such game Ww 
The alleviation of diabetes is as basketball or football, or who 

achieved principally by a careful hunt and fish, should realise tha do: 

diet, especially planned for the exercise makes insulin more effec 

patient’s particular needs, and, tive—and that they have to pre W 

when necessary, insulin adminis- pare for it. Swimming is dangerous 

tered in the doses he requires. for the diabetic; if he gets an i» onl 

Many diabetics do so well on diet sulin reaction while swimming I 

alone that they do not need insulin. is usually fatal. That is why th whi 
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me} diabetic, surprisingly enough, is of diabetes. Different types of 
the only person who must eat insulin, which vary in speed and 
before he swims—to avoid an in- duration of action, have been 
sulin reaction. developed in the U.S.A. to meet 
Granted, the way of the diabetic the varying requirements of 
is by no means easy. But activity, patients. 

courage and discipline, not forget- Constant research on new and 


ting prayer, will do much to relieve more effective combinations of in- 
’ the load that this cross-of-life may sulin, as well as new discoveries 
| impose upon one. about the disease, hold great 
: In addition, medical science is hope for further advances against 
t | constantly improving the treatment diabetes. 
e 
’ Question and—No Answer 
_ THE son had done well at his school in Galway and as a 
“a treat his father took him to Dublin to see the sighis. 
etes, As they were passing the National Museum, the son asked ; 
To what it was. “ Er—I don’t rightly know, I’m sorry to say.” 7 
void The next was the National Library. “ Dad, that’s a fine a 
rss building: tell me what is it?” “ It—it’s—I just ought to 2 
pm know, but I can’t just remember.” 7 
hes Then the Bank of Ireland, the Custom House, the Four a 
ony Courts, and other buildings of note. me 
Always the same: “ Dad, what’s that?” and the same . 
= answer, “I can’t rightly remember, son.” 4 
nful That evening in the hotel the tired child apologised to the e 
g- It old man for asking him such a lot of questions. 7 
whe “No, son, don’t apologise. I can never tire of telling you a 
d are that if you don’t ask questions you'll never learn anything.” , 
ames WHEN a person excels at something, he should do something = 
who else in which he is a novice, because that brings him | 
that down to earth. BERNARD SHAW 
effec: 
pre Wire: “Isn’t it wonderful to think of the millions of 
erous chickens being eaten today, and in Noah’s time there were 
n if only two?” 
ng it HusBANpD (in difficulty over carving): “ Yes . . . I wonder 1 
y the what became of the other one?” 4 
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The sad tale of a 
“lukewarm gamester” 


I Don’t 
Care Much 
for Cards 


CLANWILLIAM 


I AM not a great card player, as 
I know to my cost. I am not 
even a good card player, which 
is not entirely my fault, Though 
I have suffered cold feet under 
various tables for many years I 
lack proper practice, not having 
got a trump since 1917. 

I did get an ace once, some- 
where about the time that Lind- 
berg flew the Atlantic, but being 
so used to having the wrong one 
I neglected to rob. Had I been as 
unlucky in love as at cards I 
ought long since to have drunk of 
hemlock or henbane or what- 
ever it is that thwarted Lotharios 
used to cool themselves off. 

I know all the cards, of course, 
by sight including the tens of 
clubs and spades, both of which 
I can deal myself with uncanny 


skill ten times out of ten, no 
matter how cleverly you cut. But 
of this I do not boast, for every- 
body I play with can give them 
to me with equal consistency. 

I have a face which is quite 
suitable for card games, being of 
that inscrutable mould erro 
neously supposed to be an exclu- 
sive characteristic of the Chinese. 
It never betrays the faintest flicker 
of emotion, except when some 
clumsy dealer inadvertently gives 
me the makings of a trick, and my 
mask slips off in the agony of 
trying to remember on whom I 
ought to use it. 

When I was young I learned 
most of the rules by heart such as 
“the more of red and the less of 
black”, and “when in doubt win 
the trick”, though I never 
mastered the technique of thump 
ing the table without hurting my 
knuckles. Nor could I ever 
manipulate any, but the ham- 
handed shuffle. 

The truth is that I do not care 
much for cards. I lack that 
breadth of vision which enables 
my opponents to tell what I have 
in my hand. I am not of tha 
calculating nature which keeps af 
account of the scores of other 
exponents. I am but one of these 
“lukewarm gamesters” thes 
“ half-and-half players” despised 
by Sarah Battle, 

Unlike that redoubtable lady I 
do not put a good game of whist 
next to my devotions. 
unversed am I that for long ! 
thought that Quadrille was 4 
dance, Faro a farinaceous dessert 
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and Piquet a_ children’s 
diversion practised by the decre- 
pit with a big hammer on a 
hotel lawn. I am willing to let 
engineers play Bridge, night- 
watchmen play Nap, stokers play 
Poker, bachelors play Solo, and 
Benedicts play Patience or Soli- 
taire, and never ask to take a 
hand. 

Not that I altogether despise 
these games, for they have their 
points, especially for those not 
well able to read, or otherwise 
amuse themselves. I am even will- 
ing to concede their importance in 
our general economy, and when 
I learn from my morning paper 
that “East came out of his 
huddle with a heart return right up 
to dummy’s ace-queen-jack, thus 
saving West from being 
squeezed ”, I know that the twain 
have met at last, and I am filled 
with a comfortable optimism for 
the future of the human race. 

I notice, too, that the best 
local players are not merely 
dummies but semi-illiterates with 
one-track minds, who can tell 
me impromptu what won the 
third trick in the fourth round 
of the fifth turkey gamble they 
played in the Christmas before 
last, and cannot remember to 
give back the bicycle pump I 
lent them this morning. 

But in spite of my ineptitude 
I have played in good company. 
Once when spending a week-end 
with a friend in the city, he 
brought me to meet a few of his 
colleagues at his club. When it 


I NEVER could warm to the 

ace of hearts, which catches 
me out at inopportune moments 
by beating others with far more 
spots, and | have often thought 
that the game would be im- 
proved if the laws which forbid 
reneging were abolished. 

| have observed, too, that 
some people play the joker as 
best, some as third best, and 
some not at all, thus providing 
me with an extra mental burden. 

Clanwilliam 


was time to go home they 
suggested a forty-five, the country- 
man’s game which they played 
but indifferently, and proposed 
entirely in compliment to me, the 
only countryman present. 

Far be it from me to put a 
stain upon rural Ireland’s reputa- 
tion for sportsmen, so the four of 
us sat down. With some furtive 
fingering of the wad which 
snuggled against my right haunch, 
I explained that I was but a poor 
player, a walking shadow of a 
gambler, who would spoil their 
game, but with true municipal 
consideration they promised their 
tolerance for my mistakes. 

We played half-a-dozen rounds 
for half-crown stakes which made 
a deeper impression on _ the 


pocket than our penny forty-fives 
at home. But I won the sixth one, 
amid felicitations which made me 
feel as good a gambler as the 
next, and then we agreed on one 
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last round for the road for five 
shillings, After I had lost a dozen 
of these highway finals with 
incredible outward coolness—for 
I am a_ good loser among 
strangers—we had a final game 
for ten shillings. 

We played quite a few of these 
in which the cards they dealt me 
failed to foretell a small bit of 
money to a tall dark man from 
the country, whose outlook was 
growing darker. Then they 
suggested one definitely conclud- 
ing game for double stakes before 
we went home. Wiping the mist 
out of my eyes and fighting down 
the cold feeling at the pit of my 
stomach, I smiled a hero’s smile 
as I put out my pound, and for 
the first time in my life I began 
to be really keen on the cards. 

When everybody but me had 
won two or three of these I was 
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a little lightheaded still 
enthusiastic for further play. So 
though my last few visits to my 
off-peeled wad had dried up my 
flow of small talk, I huskily 
agreed in an offhand manner when 
they suggested one final forty- 
five for a fiver. 

Upon which my luck turned, 
so much that I would have won 
the fourth one of these had not 
my friend come down on my only 
five of the night with the joker 
which I thought I had put up my 
sleeve ten minutes before. 

So I travelled home light, 
penny wise and pound wiser, but 
feeling as rich as Croesus in 
experience, and conscious of a 
vaguely consolatory desire to 
boast among other hard citizens 
of the world that I too had 
gambled as heavily as the best of 
them. 


Animal Spirits 


HE entered his friend’s house and was shown into the sit- 

tingroom. There, to his great surprise, he saw a large 
Alsatian sitting in the arm-chair. He had his legs up on the 
mantelpiece and was reading a newspaper. A cigarette 
dangled from his mouth, and now and again he calmly took 
a gulp from a glass of whiskey. 

“ Heavens,” the man said to his friend, “ your dog is the 
cleverest animal I’ve ever seen.” 

“ Not he,” sneered the friend. “ It took the cat seven weeks 


to teach him all that.” 


One Hundred and Eleven 


HALF the questions a woman asks you are only to make you 


feel proud to be able to answer them. 
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Dracula was born in a 
Dublin man’s brain 


This Monster is a 
Money-Spinner 


CORNELIUS COSTELLO 


OME time ago, from one of the 
British film studios, came a 
new version of Dracula. 

Critics gave it suitably terrifying 
notices; in the publicity blurbs 
patrons were warned “ not to see 
it alone”. A number of people 
were reported to have fainted when 
confronted with the rejuvenated 
600-year-old Dracula and the eerie 
happenings in his Carpathian 
Castle. The film has proved to be 
a financial success. 

The man who created this 
money-spinning, blood-sucking 
monster was a Dubliner—Abraham 
Stoker, born on March 18, 1847. 
He grew up in the pleasant suburb 
of Fairview. His father, also Abra- 
ham, was employed in the Chief 
Secretary’s Office at Dublin Castle; 
his mother was a Thornley from 
Ballyshannon. 

Bram was the second of the 
family of five sons, all of whom 
had distinguished careers. William, 
the eldest, was a baronet and Presi- 
dent of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of Ireland; Thomas, a 
graduate of Trinity College, 
Dublin, was in the indian Civil 


Service (and father-in-law of 
writer Negley Farson); Richard 
was a colonel in the Indian 
Medical Service; and Sir George, 
the youngest, was in charge of the 
Irish Hospital Corps during the 
Boer War. 

Bram was educated at the Rev. 
W. Wood’s school in Dublin and at 
Trinity College, which he entered 
at nineteen. At the university he 
read a brilliant course; he was 
Auditor and President of the 
Historical and Philosophical Socie- 
ties and won prizes for history, 
mathematics, oratory and composi- 
tion. In the sportsfield he was no 
less successful; and though he had 
been a sickly child, he grew to 
be a strapping, red-bearded man 
of 6’ 2”. 

At the age of twenty he was 
athletic champion of the College, 
he had been capped for the school 
football team and was awarded the 
medal of the Royal Humane 
Society of Life-saving. That he 
himself realised his prowess is 
indisputable as he recorded the 
following unmodest self-tribute: 
“T feel justified,” he recorded, “ in 
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saying that I represent in my own 
person something of that aim of 
university education: Mens sana 
in corpore sano.” 

While a student he was appren- 
ticed to the Office of Petty Sessions 
and he quickly rose to the rdéle of 
Inspector in the Department. 
During his time there he wrote a 
book, The Duties of Clerks of 
Petty Sessions, which was the 
standard work on that subject for 
many years. He also volunteered 
to write dramatic criticisms for the 
Dublin Evening Mail, as he rightly 
considered the standard of theatre 
criticism needed improvement. 

Later he became editor of an 
evening paper, although he con- 
tinued with his studies. In 1878 
he took his M.A. degree, then 
went through Law School, after 
which he was called to the English 
Bar. 

At this time Henry Irving was 
the idol of the  theatre-going 
public. He had first appeared in 
Dublin, at the Queen’s Theatre, in 
Othello when he was only twenty- 
one; the bad reception he received 
was not due to his acting but 
because, unknowingly, he had re- 
placed a popular local artist who 
had been dismissed! When he 
appeared at Dublin’s Theatre 
Royal in 1867, Bram Stoker went 
to see him perform and was very 
much impressed. 

Nine years later Irving again 
visited Dublin. One evening Bram 
was invited to supper in the rooms 
of the Junior Dean of Trinity 
College and there he met and 
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spoke to the great actor for the 
first time. They soon became fast 
friends and Bram took it on him 
self to show the visitor around the 
city. He introduced Irving to the 
fashionable restaurant society and 
took him to the Phoenix Park to 
see wrestling matches, a form of 
sport that was then very popular. 

Two years after this meeting 
Stoker resigned his post in the 
Civil Service and went to London, 
where he became assistant to 
Irving in the management of the 
Lyceum Theatre. For twenty-seven 
years, until the death of the actor, 
they worked together; Bram was 
the famous man’s confidential 
secretary, counsellor and friend. 

During the years that he spent in 
the theatrical world Stoker toured 
Europe and America but he did 
not always remain behind the 
scenes: from time to time he 
appeared on-stage in small parts 
He became an authority on the ins 
and outs of the profession and his 
opinion on matters theatrical was 
highly valued. 

His work enabled him to meet 
most of the personalities of the 
time, among them Prime Minister 
Gladstone, poet Walt Whitman, 
explorer H. M. Stanley, Lord 


Tennyson—whose plays they pet |. 


formed—Sir Arthur Finero and 
Dublin-born composer Villiers 
Stanford, who wrote the music for 
many of their productions. Ellen 
Terry often appeared with the 
Irving Company and was a particu 
lar friend of Bram’s. 

Despite his busy and varied life, 
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Stoker found time to settle down. 
He married Miss Florence Ann 
Lemon Balcombe, daughter of an 
army officer, and they had one son, 
Noel Thornley, who still lives in 
London. 

During one of the Irving 
Company’s tours in America a 
newspaper reporter tried to board 
the special train carrying the party 
(managers, actors and helpers) 
from Chicago to Detroit. Bram 
refused to allow the newsman on 
board, and as a result the following 
day’s local paper carried this 
a There was an 
individual named Bram Stoker who 
seems to Occupy some anomalous 
position between secretary and 
valet, whose manifest duties are to 
see that there is mustard in the 
sandwiches and to take the dogs 
out for a run; and who unites in 
his own person every vulgarity of 
the English-speaking race. . .” 

Bram had better luck with the 
Americans in 1894 when the crew 
of the U.S. Chicago was enter- 
tained at the Lyceum, in an 
endeavour to establish better inter- 
national relationship. At a return 
party on board the ship Irving and 
Stoker received presentations, 
which in the case of the latter was 


_awalking-stick of zebra wood and 


silver. 

In that same year the company 
visited Dublin and was received 
by the Lord Mayor, Mr. Valentine 
Dillon, who was a childhood friend 
of Bram’s. Over 3,000 guests 
attended the reception, which was 
described as magnificent, and 
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“Would you recommend this one 
— Dracula’? It seems to have a 
very good ending.” 


represented such diverse parties as 
the Conservatives, Unionists, 
Liberals, Home Rulers, Catholics 
and Protestants. 

After the death of Sir Henry 
Irving in 1905, Stoker lived in 
semi-retirement, as his health was 
failing. He devoted his time to 
literary work and corresponded for 
various publications, including the 
World’s Work and the Daily Tele- 
graph. In 1906 he published his 
most successful work, the two- 
volume Reminiscences of Sir 
Henry Irving; it was very success- 
ful financially. 

In all, he wrote eight novels, 
which include the Lair of the 
White Worm, Fewel of the Seven 
Seas, The Mystery of the Sea, and 
The Lady of the Shroud. He also 
published numerous short stories, 
most of which, like the novels, are 
of the sensational or lurid type. 
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Dracula, which was published in 
1897, was by far the most success- 
ful of his stories. It has been trans- 
lated into many languages 
(including Irish, by Sean O 
Cuirrin, in 1933) and still sells 
steadily in both hard-bound and 
paper-backed editions. Recently it 
was prominently featured by The 
Observer (London) in the “ Best 
Sellers of the Century” series. 
That interest in the author is still 
alive is evident from the fact that 
a well-known English writer is 
working on his biography. 


How Deep Is A Hole ? 
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Bram Stoker died, on April 20, 
1912, at his home, 26 St. George's 
Square, London. Imposing 
obituary notices appeared in the 
Irish and British papers. Though 
his literary career was inevitably 
mentioned, with particular refer- 
ence to his biography of Irving, his 
work for the theatre was given far 
more prominence. 

His nationality was not forgot- 
ten, for he was described as “a 
typical Irishman of the best type, 
with a keen interest in Insh 
affairs.” 


[7 was inevitable that as soon as the last of the great Hima- 
layan giants had fallen, man would branch out and con- 
centrate on the old fields of exploration still left to him— 
outer space, the bed of the ocean, and pot-holes. 
Now it is beginning to look as though the scientists at 


least are taking an interest in what lies under the soil and 
beneath our feet. The methods of the speleologists are far 
too slow and tortuous for them, however, and instead of 
insinuating themselves into the inner recesses of the earth 
through whatever gaps and cavities already exist in its core, 
they propose, quite simply, to dig a hole. 

For a start, they will be satisfied with a hole about ten 
miles deep, but Dr. T. F. Gaskell, chief physicist of the 
British Petroleum Oil Company, holds that there is no limit 
to the size of hole men could dig with the machinery now at 
their disposal. 

To tap the liquid core of the earth would need a hole 
1,800 miles deep—a task more prodigious, though not more 
exacting, than hitting the moon with a rocket. In the mean- 
time, however, the scientists will be satisfied with a hole ten 
miles deep, if money for this project can be found. 

Irish Times sub-leader 


AN agricultural expert is a man who sits in an office and 
issues leaflets telling working farmers that if they walk 
through bog-holes in thin shoes their feet will get wet. 
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How St. Peter 
Came to 


County Laois 


[S THAT MYSTERIOUS PAINTING OF 

St. Peter still preserved in the 
sacristy of the church of Shanahoe 
(Laois)? Its remarkable story was 
penned over sixty years ago by the 
late Very Rev. W. Healy, P.P., 
Johnstown. 

Shanahoe lies about midway be- 
tween Mountrath and Abbeyleix. 
Early last century the pastor of the 
parish, Father Braughall, was re- 
turning one night from a sick call; 
snow was falling thickly. Suddenly 
his horse pranced 
Braughall was almost thrown to the 
ground. He dismounted, to find a 
man lying motionless across his 
path. This man, a stranger, was 
brought to a neighbouring house, 
and when he was sufficiently re- 
stored, the priest conveyed him to 
his own residence, 

The stranger was undoubtedly a 
foreigner—there was not only the 
evidence of his olive complexion 
and jet-black hair, but he very 
occasionally spoke in _heavily- 
accented, broken English. And the 
wondering priest noted, too, his 
gentlemanly appearance, and the 
fact that he had a tin cylindrical 
case, with a lock, on which he kept 
a close watch. 

Next morning, after celebrating 


and Father. 


Ulster Munster Conacht Leinster 
Mass, the priest went to see his 
guest. He wasn’t there, and a search 
ended fruitlessly. The cylindrical 
case, however, had been left on a 
little table, and with it was a slip of 
paper, on which was written a note, 
in poor English, requesting the 
priest, in return for his hospitality, 
to accept the last and most dearly- 
prized possession of a noble Italian 
family, of which the _ stricken 
stranger ‘was the sole surviving re- 
presentative. ... 

The priest extracted from the 
case an oil painting of St. Peter, 
evidently the work of a _ master. 
Search was made by parishioners in 
all directions, but the mysterious 
stranger was never seen or heard of 
again. The picture was framed and 
mounted in a place of honour in the 
sacristy. 

L1AM RIORDAN in the Irish 

Catholic. 


Antrim 
OF BELFAST’S MOST DISTIN- 
guished citizens, Sir Otto Jaffe, 
died in London thirty years ago at 
the age of eighty-three. Born in 
Hamburg in 1846, he came to 
Ulster as a boy of twelve and had 
part of his education at Tate’s 
School in Holywood. 

As a young man he joined the 
linen firm of Jaffe Brothers, which 
his father had established here in 
1850. In 1892, he was elected to the 
Belfast Corporation, and seven 
years later he became Lord Mayor, 
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an office which he filled again in 
1904. A year before his second term 
as chief citizen, he was knighted. 

Sir Otto Jaffe goes down in local 
history as a merchant prince and 
philanthropist. He gave generously 
to the Royal Victoria Hospital and 
built a school at Cliftonville en- 
tirely at his own expense. 

A man of great charm and good 
will, Sir Otto was descended from 
an illustrious line of rabbis called 
Jaffe, which means, in Hebrew, 
“ beauty ”. 

Jack Loupan in the Belfast 
Telegraph 


Kerry 

‘THE LAST RESTING PLACE OF THE 
most entertaining liar in literary 

history may yet be marked in Kill- 

arney by a plaque from the German 

Government. 

History has been kinder in her 
verdict on Rudolf Erich Raspe, 
born in Hanover in 1737, than the 
contemporaries of the literary world 
he was to astonish in his day. 

And while the world at large 
laughs at and honours the tall 
stories of Baron Munchausen, his 
creator lies neglected and unhon- 
oured in hilly Killeaghy cemetery, 
near the Lakes of Killarney. His 
memory lives on in local legend in 
Kerry and the record of his death 
in 1794, can be viewed in St. 
Mary’s Church, Killarney. 

It was not until thirty years later 
the world realised that the lowly 
geologist who came to love Ireland 
was, in reality, the creator of Baron 
Munchausen, whose exploits have 
been translated into almost every 
language — including Irish — and 
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who gave a new word to the 
vocabularies of the nations. 

Raspe’s own life was an amaz- 
ing progression of literary success 
in his native Germany, world re- 
nown as a scholar, fame as a geo- 
logist, and disgrace through a series 
of events that forced him to seek 
seclusion in Ireland. 


Evening Herald 


Fermanagh 

ADDY TUNNEY, A NATIVE OF 

Castlecaldwell, is a public 

official in County Donegal, a poet, 
an expert fisherman, a traditional 
lilter, a skilled raconteur and a 
sweet-voiced singer with a reper- 
toire of about 600 priceless songs. 
In short, he’s the cream of good 
company. 

He and I talked about the Stone 
Fiddle of Castlecaldwell. In case 
you’ve never gone that road, by one 
of the loveliest lakeshores in Ire- 
land, I had better explain. Against 
an old estate wall there stands, to 
commemorate a fiddler who in his 
cups fiddled himself out of a barge 
and into Lough Erne, a_ huge, 
carven, stone fiddle. 

From memory Paddy gave me 
most of the inscription. It runs 
something like this: 

“To the memory of Denis 
McCabe, musician and jester to Sir 
James Caldwell, Bart., Count of 
Milan, who fell out of St. Patrick’s 
barge on this point on the 15th of 
September, 1793. 


“Ye Fiddlers Beware 
Ye Fiddler’s fate 

Don’t attempt the deep 
Lest ye repent too late, 
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On dry land you can exercise your 
skill 

There you can play and safely 
drink your fill.” 


Where, when and how did a Fer- 
managh baronet acquire the odd 
title of Count of Milan? He was 
the founder, incidentally, of the 
Belleek pottery industry. 

PATRICK LaGAN in the Irish Press 


Cork 
Wo WROTE THE WORDS OF THE 
popular Cork song, The Banks 
of my own Lovely Lee? A corres- 
pondent, who has a wide knowledge 
of Cork’s local history, was under 
the impression that the song was 
written by John Fitzgerald, the 
“Bard ‘of the Lee”. Fitzgerald’s 
daughter died only a few years ago, 
and she, like many others, believed 
that he was the author. 

My friend has applied to several 
well-informed sources, and they all 
took it for granted that Fitzgerald 
wrote the song. But he was dis- 
mayed to find that the song does 
not appear in Fitzgerald’s well- 
known collection of Legends and 
Ballads and Songs of the Lee (pub- 
lished in 1862). A few years ago I 
was entrusted with a manuscript 
volume of his verses, copied out by 
Fitzgerald himself, and iny friend 
has therefore applied to me for in- 
formation. He suggests a possibility 
that the song was considerably 
altered when dt was set to music, 
but he can find no reason why 
Fitzgerald should have omitted it 
from his own collected verses. 

So far, I have not been able to 
obtain an authentic version of the 
song as it is generally sung. There 


The Old Bog Road 


THe memory of Teresa Bray- 
ton, authoress of “ The Old 
Bog Road”, is to be honoured 
by the people of her native 
district. Miss Brayton died about 
twelve years ago in Kilbrook, 
Enfield, Co. Meath, where she 
was born. Her unmarked grave 
is in Cloncurry Cemetery, a 
short distance from her home. 
It has been decided to erect 
a memorial over her grave. Miss 
Brayton wrote her well-known 
poem while in exile in the 
U.S.A. It is said to have been 
written about the winding lane- 
way which leads into her home 
and which passes by a bog. 


would, probably, be dispute even 
as to the number of verses; and 
there are wide variations in the 
actual lines, as they are popularly 
remembered. 

No one would suggest that Fitz- 
gerald was a great poet; and it 
would be easy to substitute phrases, 
or even lines. But this song, which 
is so generally attributed to him, 
does not appear either in his Song 
of the Lee or his Legends and 
Ballads. They were subsequently 
included together, in a volume 
called Gems of the Cork Poets, 
which assembled the verses of 
Callanan and Condon and Cas-y 
and Fitzgerald, together with 
Cody’s amusing account of Cork 
and the Corkonians. 

Denis Gwynn in the Cork 
Examiner 
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S WE WERE TROTTING ALONG ONE 

of the main streets of Castlebar I 
observed about a dozen well- 
appointed men in blue uniform, 
standing outside a door. 

As they evidently did not belong 
to the army, I desired the driver to 
stop, and, entering the house, I was 
soon in the presence of two officers 
in blue military frock coats, gold 
scales on their shoulders, and wear- 
ing swords exactly as if they were 
of a regiment of the line. The one 
was a sub-inspector and the other a 
lieutenant of the Revenue Police. 

These officers explained to me 
that this force’s duties, which, 
previous to the year 1836, were per- 
formed by the military, accom- 
panied by an excise officer, are to 
suppress illicit distillation and malt- 
ing. In order to do so, armed 
parties, four times a week, by day 
and by night, and for at least eight 
hours per diem make excursions to 
search the townlands, every sus- 
pected house, concealed caves, etc. 
The whole force consists of about 
1,000 men. 

The men, like those of the con- 
stabulary, are armed, efficiently 
equipped, and well disciplined and 
drilled. Their uniform consists of 
blue military jacket, trousers, brass 
buttons, blue foraging cap, with a 
brass bugle above the letters 
“R.P.”, and a patent-leather chin- 
strap. 

Francis B. Bart., A 

Fortnight in Ireland (1852) 
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Down 

[F YOU SHOULD EVER HAVE 
occasion to visit Kilbroney, near 

Rostrevor, you are bound to be 

shown (apart from the famous Bell 

of St. Bronach) the Giant’s Grave. 

A giant—and a saintly one at 
that—lies mouldering there. He was 
Patrick Murphy (1834-62), the son 
of medium-sized parents who 
farmed in nearby Killowen. 

There was nothing remarkable 
about Patrick until, after reaching 
his twenties, an unusual second 
growth began, and this did not stop 
until he had attained the height of 
eight feet, and a little more. 

After spending some years in 
England on exhibition, he returned 
to Killowen, bought a farm and 
settled down. The Corporation of 
Dublin invited him to exhibit him- 
self in the capital. No, he replied— 
he would never take a penny from 
any Irishman for seeing another 
Irishman. 

“If the Dublin people wish to 
see me,” he added, “ I will go down 
and walk around the streets ”—and 
he did. 

He was popular among his neigh- 
bours. A widow’s cow fell into a 
drain. When Patrick’s help was re- 
quested, he stepped into the drain 
and lifted the cow out. 

Realising that he would distract 
the congregation during Mass, and 
encourage the attendance of curious 
sightseers, he obtained the parish 
priest’s permission to hear Mass, 
unseen, from the vestry of Killowen 
church. LC. 


"Most people don’t mind suffering in silence, if they are sure 


everybody knows they are doing it. 
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Even experienced lawyers find it a 
complex task 


The Way to Make 
a Will 


LEX 


ESTAMENTARY power, or 

the right to direct the disposi- 
tion of one’s property on death, has 
been in existence for a considera- 
able time. Yet it is strange how 
often pefsons neglect to avail 
themselves of it, with the common 
result that those whom the 
deceased would have most wished 
to provide for are left in miser- 
able circumstances, while the 
property is directed through 
unforeseen channels by the inexo- 
rable laws of intestacy. 

The Wills Act of 1837 consti- 
tutes the law at present and lays 
down certain formalities which are 
necessary and sufficient for the 
validity of every will. Firstly, a 
will must be reduced to writing. 
(There is an exception to this rule 
in the case of soldiers on active 
service, and mariners at sea, who 
can make oral wills.) 

There are no restrictions as to 
the materials with which (or upon 
which) a will may be written, and 
one enterpising testator carved his 
will upon his bedpost. However, 
commonsense should be used, and 


it is obvious that pens are prefer- 
able to pencils; especially with 
regard to alterations, as pencil 
alterations are taken prima facie 
to be merely deliberative. It is 
safest, of course, for the testator 
to initial all alterations to show 
that they were made prior to 
execution, as they must be in 
order to take effect. 

A will need not be written on a 
single piece of paper, and other 
documents in existence at the 
date of execution can be incorpo- 
rated into it by a sufficient descrip- 
tion of them. 

The second requirement under 
the Statute is that a will must be 
signed by the testator, or by some 
other person in his presence and 
by his direction; and that such 
signature must be made or 
acknowledged by him in_ the 
presence of two witnesses present 
at the same time. It may be noted 
that a mark or initial is sufficient, 
if intended to represent a signa- 
ture, even though the testator’s 
hand is guided, and whether or not 
the testator can write. 
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Signatures must be made with 
the intention of authenticating the 
instrument and should be made at 
the foot of a will. If the testatoz’s 
signature is not made at the foot 
of the will, the part following the 
signature will be invalid. 

Lastly, the Act requires that 
two witnesses must attest the will 
in the presence of the testator and 
in the presence of each other. It is 
unnecessary, however, though 
highly desirable, that they should 
subscribe their names in each 
other’s presence. 

Be careful whose will you wit- 
ness, because although all persons 
are competent to act as witnesses, 
when a witness is a beneficiary or 
the wife or husband of a bene- 
ficiary, the attestation is good, but 
the gift is void. (Save where the 
gift is to a creditor in payment of 
a debt.) 

It is thought by some persons 
that a will cannot be made on a 
Sunday. This is not so. It can be 
made on a Sunday or on any 
other day. 

If Mary goes on the stage or if 
young Hubert looks too cheerful 
about your failing health you may 
want to alter your will. This can 
be done in four ways only. 
1. Subsequent marriage automati- 
cally cancels a previous will. (Read 
on. There are easier ways.) 2. A 
subsequent will or codicil revoking 
a will has the same effect and is 
cheaper. 3. Also by a writing 
executed like a will, and declaring 
intention to revoke the will in 
question. 4. It can also be done 
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by the destruction of the will by, 
or in the presence of and under 
the direction of the testator, with 
the intention of revoking it. This 
is cheapest of all. 

The loss or destruction of a will, 
without the intention of revoking 
it, does not cancel it. Oral evi- 
dence of its contents will be heard 
by the court. 

So far I have dealt only with 
the form that wills must follow 
in order to be effective. There has 
been no mention of what sort of 
wording should be inscribed in 
them. This, of course, is the most 
important part of it all, and 
naturally enough it is the most 
difficult. But to give you anything 
like a comprehensive lesson on 
drafting wills would be quite 
impossible in the space at my 
disposal. 

Let it suffice to mention two 
general rules. Don’t try to be too 
brief in your will, It is worth 
describing at length precisely 
whom you want to inherit, exactly 
what you wish them to acquire, 
and in what capacity they are to 
take it. Moreover, do not use 
slangy or indefinite expressions, 
the meaning of which may be 
perfectly clear to you, but 
which may be construed by others 
as meaning something quite 
different. 

It should be noted that certain 
words have in wills fixed legal 
meanings. Here are a few: 

“ Devise” is the best word to 
use when you wish to give a 
person full ownership of realty. 
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“ Bequeath” is the equivalent 
word referring to personalty. 

“The whole of my money” 
does not pass the entire personal 
estate—money will be construed 
strictly as such. 

“Nephews and nieces” prima 
facie means only the children of 
the testator’s brothers and sisters, 
including those of the half-blood. 

“Furniture” includes plate, 
pictures and ornaments, but not 
wine, books, or trade fixtures. 

“ Business” was held not to 
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include the premises in which that 
business was carried on. 

If you can avoid it don’t draw 
up your own will and don’t allow 
a solicitor’s clerk to do it for you. 

By taking either of these alter- 
natives you may save initially a 
guinea or two. Most likely your 
action will cost your dependants 
several hundreds. 

Qualified lawyers who have 
spent many years in study, and 
many more in practice, still find 
will-making to be a complex task. 


What’s Your Reading Speed ? 


‘THE rate at which you read this column tells what type of 


person you are. 


If you read every word carefully you are the reliable type, 
a perfectionist or a scientific person. 

If you miss a word here and there, but get the ideas and 
facts straight, you are well adjusted. 

If you jump lots of words or sentences, or even whole 
paragraphs, you are under pressure, highly strung, maybe 


neurotic. 


The average person reads from five to ten times more 
slowly than a very competent or expert reader. It depends 
on what you are reading. If it is trash, ideas are more impor- 
tant than words. That is why strips and comics have become 
so popular. You can go at any pace. 

If it is good material you like to get the most from every 
sentence and never miss a word. A good writer is one who 
tempts you to do this without your knowing it. 


RGDATA Review 


ME. DooLey: No man was ever so low as to have respect 


for his brother-in-law. 


FINLEY PETER DUNNE 
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It needs courage .. . All great men had it 


Do You Dare Not to 
Follow the Crowd ? 


L. E. ROTHERA 


| he pays to be different. Make no 
mistake about it. If you are 
just one of the crowd, with no- 
thing to distinguish you from the 
masses, you belong to one of two 
types. Either you are content to 
jog along with the herd and 
accept a minimum existence, or 
you are a person with ambition 
who cannot see clearly how to put 
it into action. 

If you are content to remain 
ordinary, then happiness may still 
be your lot, even if it is in a 
minor key. Some people are 
temperamentally satisfied with 
little, there is no point in uproot- 
ing them. 

But those who are not satisfied 
with the minimum of happiness, 
who feel an urge to get more out 
of life, to expand and to uplift 
themselves, must do something 
about it. 

To such people the easy-going 
philosophy “ What has to be, will 
be! ” can never appeal, yet too 
many of them never succeed in 
breaking away from the herd. 
They may be handicapped with 


poor educations, physical difficul- 
ties, environment, or poverty, yet 
there is a way out for them into 
the loftier planes of perfect living. 

Nothing comes of mere wishful 
thinking. The only way to live a 
full and completely satisfactory life 
is to do things—and to do them 
differently from the masses. 

If you have felt that you wish 
ardently you were someone else, 
someone you admire from a dis- 
tance, then you are half-way on 
the road to your goal. 

All great men and women are 
different. That is the secret of their 
success. Instead of following 
sheep-like the habits ana ways of 
the flock they have branched out 
on their own, ploughing a way 
through life which suited the gifts 
they had been endowed with. 

You need courage to be differ- 
ent. You may be laughed at, 
criticised, or even scorned. All 
successful people have, sometime 
in their careers, had to withstand 
the jeers of the crowd. Marconi, 
Edison, Ford, the Wright Brothers, 
Henry Moore (the sculptor)—all 


Condensed from Psychology 
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Wresting a Living 
SOME men wrest a living from nature; this is called work. 
Some men wrest a living from those who wrest a 
living from nature; this is called trade. 
Some men wrest a living from those who wrest a living 
from those who wrest a living from nature; this is called 


finance. 


these pioneers who were so differ- 
ent were scoffed at. But so 
certain were they that their own 
different ideas were right that they 
fought through to success, and the 
world would be poorer without 
their accomplishments. 

Take any field of human 
endeavour you wish and you will 
find that those who reached the 
top flight were different. 

Take the career of Charles 
Chaplin. The little man who 
broke away from the conventional 
“funny man” set a standard of 
artistry in the film world which has 
never been approached since, and 
is never likely to be exceeded. 

Charles Dickens cut away 
from the unrealistic romances of 
the novelist of his day and wrote 
different stories. He wrote about 
real life, the scandals of his 
period, the social evils. He 
remains to this day one of the 
best-known authors. In lesser fields 
you will always find that the man 
—or woman—who sets out to be 
different succeeds. 

It is, of course, much more 
difficult to be different in these 
regimented days than it used to 
be. We bow far too easily to 
things that are arranged for us 


VINCENT McNasp, O.P. 


by those in authority, whether it is 
entertainment, study, health, 
transport or anything else. Look 
at the mass entertainment which 
is provided for the millions. At the 
pressing of a button or a switch 
we are content to be fed with the 
offerings of a central authority who 
decides for us whom we shall 
listen to, whom we shall laugh 
at, and what music we shall like. 

We wear the clothes—however 
much we dislike them—which the 
fashion moguls say we must wear. 
How many women hated the 
“ sack,” yet felt they had to wear 
it because they daren’t be differ- 
ent? The same thing applies to 
Teddy Boy outfits. This age is one 
in which individualism, the desire 
to be different, is attacked at its 
source by the powers-that-be. 

That is all the more reason why 
those who have enough guts to 
rebel against having their lives 
moulded into one common pattern 
and shape, should strive to get out 
of the herd. To be different. 

Many of our foremost thinkers 
have publicly declared that we in 
these islands are on the down- 
ward trend because everyone 
thinks alike, lives alike, and dies 
alike. They are right. 
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Today there is a very small 
band of these courageous folk who 
prefer to be different, not because 
they wish to be awkward, but 
because they have the courage to 
think that the masses do not get 
the best out of the life that they 
inherited. 

Being different does not mean 
you must antagonise your family 
circle, your workmates, your 
neighbours and your friends. 
There is an art in being different. 
All you have to do is to claim the 
right to go your own way, and do 
things and say things as you feel 
they should be said and done, but 
not with any air of belligerency. 
The person who is different, who 
succeeds, grants the right of those 
who wish to follow the herd to do 
so. 
Take the wearing of a beard. 
Men who prefer to wear a beard 
stand out above their fellow-men, 
and are accepted only providing 
they do not start a campaign to 


Tangled Lines 
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compel every man to wear a beard. 
Heaven protect us from the inter- 
ference of the crank. 

If you are earnestly desirous of 
making your life a personal 
success, forget yourself and your 
fears. Self-consciousness is the root 
of all social evil. Bring out your 
secret fears and expose them to 
the light. They will dwindle and 
perish that way. Hug them to 
yourself, and like weeds they will 
grow and grow until they smother 
you. 

There are countless people who 
would like to be different, but 
who are afraid to step out of line 
because of what others will think 
and say about them. 

Refuse to be a weak victim of 
self-consciousness. Grasp your life 
with both hands and mould it to 
your heart’s desire. No one will 
cheer louder than those who 
smiled at you, once you have 
shown them that you are—really 
different! 


JHE following two paragraphs followed each other in a 


Dublin evening paper : 
“Dr. F 


has been appointed resident medical officer 


to the Mater Misericordiz Hospital.” 
“Orders have been given for the immediate extension of 
Glasnevin Cemetery. The work is being executed with the 


utmost despatch.” 


J. C. Percy, More Bulls and Blunders 


[7 is only an auctioneer who can equally and impartially 


admire all schools of art. 


Oscar WILDE 
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What a contrast—the family 
ghost and the family parrot ! 


All the Fun 
of the 


Auction 


DOREEN MOLONY 


N auctioneer’s life is interest- 

ing and varied. I nearly always 
went with my husband to big 
auctions, or to undertake valu- 
ations. 

One day we went to value the 
contents of a big house in the 
country. The family were away and 
the butler and housekeeper re- 
ceived us. We were in the dining- 
room checking silver, when sud- 
denly we heard the crunch of 
wheels and horses’ hoofs on the 
gravel outside. The family had 
returned. 

My husband foldec up his 
papers and we were expecting 
their entry at any moment. The 
clock ticked by: five minutes, no 
sign of them. They must have 


entered very silently. We went out 
to the hall in search of the butler. 
In a whisper my husband asked 
him: “Did the family come 
home? We heard a trap drive up 
and stop.” 

The butler gave a little twisted 
smile and flung open the hall door. 
The mid-day sun streamed in, but 
no sign of trap or horses. “ You 
heard the family ghost,” he said. 
“Tt is heard when a member of the 
family is going to die.” It was true; 
in a month’s time a member of the 
family was dead. 

Furniture auctions have their 
amusing and sad aspects. One day 
my husband brought me home a 
present of a pearl necklace which 
he had got at an auction for {1. 
Some time later I brought it to a 
well-known jeweller to be re- 
strung. He examined the pearls 
carefully. 

“You have these pearls insured, 
of course,” he said. 

“Oh no—they are only cheap 
ones I got for £1.” 

“Well, you got a bargain,” he 
replied. “They are worth over 
£100. It sure was a lucky bid.” 

Our local clergyman revelled in 
auctions and his wife dreaded the 
thought of the junk he would be 
certain to return with. This day 
three pillows and pillow covers, 


‘tied up in an old eiderdown, were 


on offer. “Any bids for this 
bundle, a surprise packet?” said 
the auctioneer. “Five shillings,” 
said the reverend gentleman. 
“ Eight,” said Mrs. Brown. The 
churchman had it—containing 
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mother mouse and family—all for 
10/-. 

Then two women wanted an oil 
stove, each determined to outbid 
the other. The battle raged till it 
was knocked down to Mrs. Smith 
at a price that would buy a new 
stove. 

At an auction do not despise 
drab-looking items like pictures or 
china; you may get a bargain in 
disguise, as I did. On a table were 
two very dirty white china cows. 
As I examined them, some white 
chips came off, and underneath I 
saw they were a shade of blue. I 
got them for 7/6. After washing 
and removing the white paint I 
found I had a pair of blue Nankin 
china cows. Their companions I 
saw later in an antique shop priced 
at £4 I0s. 

Another day I was in a saleroom 
and the men had flung a lot of 
rubbish off the floor into a dustbin. 
I had a root and pulled out a lovely 
Percy French water colour, signed 
and all. “Can I have any of that 
junk?” I asked. “Help yourself,” 
replied the porter. 

One of the funniest incidents I 
witnessed was at an auction held 
in a retired military man’s resi- 
dence. No member of the family 
wanted the parrot, so poor Polly 
came under the hammer. The 
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parrot sat in its cage blinking, 
fluffing its feathers and surveying 
the crowd in silence till a man 
tried to play with him. Then Polly 
screeched: “The man’s drunk! 
He’s drunk! Smell him!” The 
auctioneer stopped: “ Who’s mak- 
ing that commotion? . . . Put him 
out of the room if he’s drunk,” he 
shouted to the porter. 

The man indeed had a strong 
smell of drink, though he was not 
drunk. But poor Polly’s owner, I’m 
afraid, “bent the elbow” rather 
frequently, his language was not of 
the best, and Polly had picked it 
up. “It’s the parrot,” shouted the 
porter. Well, the language that 
then flowed from that bird made 
everyone’s hair stand on end. “I 
was told it was a good talker,” said 
the auctioneer—“ which is true, 
but the language!” 

The crowd fell back and every- 
one had a good view of Polly, who 
put his head first on one side, then 
on the other, and listened atten- 
tively as the auctioneer began, 
“Five pounds for this (I cannot 
say good) speaking parrot.” Once 
more the parrot shrieked, “ You’re 
drunk—shut up!” Bidding rose to 
£8, £10, £20, and Polly was taken 
away by his new owner shrieking 
“He’s drunk! He’s drunk! Put 
him to bed!” 


‘THE globe-trotter lives in a smaller world than the peasant. 


G. K. CHESTERTON 


KNOWLEDGE is power only if a man knows what facts not to 


bother about: 
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He Put Ireland on Wheels 


EUGENE GOULDING 


HARLES BIANCONI had 

come to Ireland from his 
native Como in 1802, and thirteen 
years later his popular and efficient 
public car service “had produced 
effects in these islands equal in 
importance to those wrought by 
the penny post”. 

Bianconi’s car service was the 
forerunner of the railways in Ire- 
land and the contemporary impor- 
tance attached to his venture may 
be measured by the fact that he 
was invited in 1843 and again 
in 1857 to address meetings of 
the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science on his 
transport service. 

Speaking at the Cork meeting in 
1843 Bianconi said: “Up to the 


year 1815, the public accommoda- 
tion for the conveyance of pas- 
sengers in Ireland was confined to 
a few mail and day coaches on the 
great lines of road. From my 
peculiar position in the country, I 
had ample opportunities of reflect- 
ing on many things, and nothing 
struck me more forcibly than the 
want of a cheap and easy means of 
locomotion.” 

Bianconi’s “ peculiar position ” 
was derived from his business. He 
travelled the south of Ireland on 
foot as a dealer in cheap prints in 
gilded frames. They were mainly 
of a religious character although he 
also peddled portraits of Bonaparte 
and his famous generals. One 
might as well have tried to sell pic- 
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tures of Hitler in war-time Britain 
as gilded-frame prints of Napoleon 
in British-governed Ireland of 
1802, particularly at a time when 
Napoleon had dictated peace to 
England by the Treaty of Amiens. 

But poor Bianconi knew neither 
Irish nor English, and apparently 
even less about international 
politics; and, as recorded, he was 
turned out into the streets of small 
Irish towns, gesticulating to those 
he met, repeating a monotonous 
“buy, buy”, and when ques- 
tioned as to the price unable to 
reply except by counting on his 
fingers the number of pence he 
wanted for a print. Many years 
later he remarked that his early 
language difficulties were in fact an 
advantage, as he had more time 
for “ observation and reflection ”. 

The new industrial England 
demanded, and could afford, a 
faster and more efficient transport 
system, but in Ireland, as Bian- 
coni was quick to notice, “a 
farmer living twenty or thirty 
miles from his market town, spent 
the first day in going there, a 
second day in doing his business, 
and a third day in returning ”. The 
great poverty of the mass of the 
people confined coach travel to the 
middle classes and to those of the 
gentry who did not choose to 
travel in their own conveyances. 

Nine years after Bianconi had 
established his car service the cost 
of coach travel was still prohibi- 
tive for most Irish people. For 
example, in 1824 the journey from 
Dublin to Carlow by mail-coach 
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cost 8s. 4d. if one wished to sit 
squashed inside the carriage, or 
5/- for those who were prepared 
to sit on the roof. In the pre-rail- 
way age, travel by canal was some- 
what cheaper than by coach. But 
Bianconi’s system revolutionised 
road transport in Ireland and 
offered a service for about 14d. per 
mile. 

Two factors facilitated Bianconi 
in establishing his transport busi- 
ness. Firstly, due to the imposition 
of special taxes on carriages, the 
middle classes were precluded 
from using their own vehicles. 
Secondly, and perhaps more im- 
portant, after the Battle of Water- 
loo, a plentiful supply of first-class 
horses, bred specially for use in 
the Napoleonic wars, became avail- 
able. Bianconi bought them at 
prices ranging from {10 to £20 
each, and on July 6, 1815, he ran 


his first service between Clonmel. 


and Cahir. 

His early vehicles were two- 
wheelers and were adaptations of 
the outside jaunting-cars, which 
had been curtailed from general 
use by the carriage tax. They car- 
ried six passengers and travelled at 
about seven m.p.h. Later on, when 
the business expanded, the cars in- 
creased in size, and the large four- 
wheeled Finn McCoul could carry 
twenty people. 

The passenger Bians, as his 
vehicles were popularly known, 
were also mail cars. By private 
agreements with local postmasters, 
Bianconi at first arranged to carry 
the mails, and in 1830, when the 
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Irish and English post-offices were 
amalgamated, he and a few others 
were allowed to carry the Irish 
mails under direct contract. 

Due to his able management, 
the car service developed rapidly 
until by 1848, when it was at the 
limit of its expansion, Bianconi 
had 1,400 horses travelling 3,800 
miles daily in the four provinces of 
Ireland. The Bians, wrote Anthony 
Trollope, worked “ from the town 
of Wexford in the south-east to the 
mountains of Donegal in _ the 
north-west ”. 

When the first Irish railway— 
the Dublin and Kingstown Rail- 
way—was opened in 1834, it 
heralded the end of the first phase 
of the Bianconi enterprise, for the 
railways eventually drove the Bians 
from the main roads. The resource- 
ful Charles met the challenge by 
re-routing his cars to serve the 
more remote districts. So success- 
ful was he, even under the pres- 
sure exerted by the railways, that 
when he sold the business in 1865 
he still employed 130 agents, 
eighty-five drivers and 200 helpers, 
and the gross income of the firm 
was nearly £40,000. 

Bianconi was a generous but 
strict employer. He paid his drivers 
very good wages; some of his best 
coachmen received up to 15/- a 
week, equivalent to about {10 in 
present-day values. Local agents 
supervised all details relating to the 
transport of passengers and goods, 
and they had to furnish to the 
head-office in Clonmel monthly 
accounts of receipts and expendi- 


E state of the Irish roads 

prohibited speeding, and 
Bianconi pointed out that this 
fact also made it necessary for 
the passengers to walk up the 
hills! But as railways 
changed social conventions in 
England, Bianconi was pleased to 
note the new sociological factors 
introduced by the unavoidable 
inconveniences suffered by 
travellers on his cars. 

“ Thus all classes were brought 
together,” he wrote, “and | 
have felt much pleasure in 
believing that the intercourse 
thus created tended to inspire 
the higher grades with respect 
and regard for the natural good 
qualities of the humbler people, 
which the latter reciprocated by 
a becoming deference and an 
anxiety to please.” 

Eugene Goulding 


ture together with stock records 
and consumption figures for straw, 
hay and oats. Bianconi’s minute 
system of checks and precautions 
even prohibited a groom’s wife 
from keeping hens lest she should 
be tempted in her disposal of the 
oats! 

He also employed a number of 
spies to report on the work of the 
drivers and agents. These spies, 
wrote Bianconi’s daughter, Mrs. 
Morgan John O’Connell, “ always 
had decent looking luggage, even 
though hay, bran and stones were 
often the contents of their bags. 
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The drivers were ever on the look- 
out for them, and they displayed 
a marvellous ingenuity in detecting 
their presence and in telegraphing 
the news along the line”. Apart 
from economic considerations this 
severe system of supervision was 
intended to enforce “civility, 
attention and punctuality ”, so that 
the public might always be satis- 
fied. 

In the heyday of the enterprise 
Bianconi employed nearly 1,000 
people, and he declared that he 
made his employees believe that 
“they were not his slaves, but 
fellow-citizens, differing from him 
only in gradation ”. 

He anticipated many of the in- 
dustrial reforms of today and in 
his establishment provided many of 
the type of services which the 2oth 
century State arrogates to itself. 
Speaking at Belfast in 1867, Dr. 
Neilson Hancock alluded to some 
of these splendid and far-sighted 
schemes of Bianconi: “His 
drivers,” said Hancock, “ being 
taken from the lowest grade of the 
establishment, and progressively 
advanced according to their re- 
spective merits as opportunities 
offered, were allowed to retire on 
pensions either from old age, in- 
capacity, or sickness, and the 
orphan children of the grooms and 
others were educated by him, and 
afterwards filled the situations of 
their deceased parents.” 

Clonmel, Co. Tipperary, was the 
headquarters of the business and 
there were two major depots at 
Galway and Sligo. At these three 
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IANCONI was received in 

audience by Pope Pius |X and 
his only son, Charles, was made 
a Papal Chamberiain He 
obviously entertained some 
notions about himself that put 
him in the handsome class 
among men, for he drew an 
amusing comparison between the 
Pope and himself. 

“| saw His Holiness yester- 
day,” he wrote from Rome, 
“and no man could look better. 
He is as fine a person as you 
could wish to see, tall and 
straight, and much handsomer 
than me.” 


centres many smiths, ironworkers, 
and harness-makers were em- 
ployed. Each horse had a name and 
every car a number. Bianconi 
seemed to know every horse by 
name, how and when he had 
bought it, how much he had paid 
for it, and what its capabilities and 
faults were. 

He had a gift for organisation 
and, remembering the many weary 
miles he tramped with a pack of 
engravings strapped to his back, 
he was determined to make travel 
between one town and another 
both cheap and quick. 

Charles Bianconi’s daughter has 
recorded that he was a worthy 
scion of the Lombard race, which 
initiated bills of exchange, for 
“ financing was a positive passion 
with him”. Though generous 
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and very charitable, he was, in 
money matters, exceptionally hard- 
headed. She also stated that she 
was “bound to add, with all the 
love and respect that I had for 
him . . . that he has charged me, 
his own daughter, his special con- 
fidante and friend, § per cent. 
interest for money lent”. 

When Daniel O’Connell founded 
the National Bank of Ireland in 
1835, Bianconi became a director 
of the Clonmel branch. He was a 
personal friend of the Liberator 
and in the new financial venture 
he gave wholehearted support to 
O’Connell in his endeavour to get 
“Trish rural capital out of the old 
stockings, or holes in the thatch ”, 
and have it circulating to facilitate 
production instead of lying dor- 
mant. 

When the Liberator’s financial 
affairs got into a temporary quan- 
dary, due mainly to overwork and 
O’Connell’s too openhanded gene- 
rosity, it was Bianconi and two 
other friends who set them in 
order again. 

When the Bians travelled Ire- 
land the stark shadow of famine 
darkened the land. The “ standard 
of living ” was the lowest in West- 
ern Europe. Most of the people 
never handled money at all and 
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the majority had no steady em- 
ployment. Nearly half of the 
families in Ireland, during the 
period of the greatest expansion of 
Bianconi’s_ car-service, lived in 
one-room hovels with wickerwork 
or furze-bushes serving as doors. 
Yet not once during the fifty years 
when his cars ran on the roads of 
Ireland did this poverty-stricken 
and rack rented people injure the 
property of Bianconi or the per- 
sons of any of his passengers. 

The police reports of the time 
confirm that although the people 
might take the law into their own 
hands against heartless landlords, 
highway robbery was an unusual 
offence. Towards the end of his 
career (he died in 1875) Bianconi 
could pay this tribute to a down- 
trodden people: 

“ My conveyances . . . have been 
travelling during all hours of the 
day and night . . . and during the 
long period . . . that my establish- 
ment is now in existence . . . the 
slightest injury has never been 
done by the people to my pro- 
perty, or that entrusted to my 
care.” 

And the fact that between 1846 
and 1860 he bought §,000 acres of 
land gives us some indication of 
Bianconi’s immense wealth. 


[7 has never ceased to be a source of wonderment to me why 
a man should prefer to chew pencils when food that is far 
more wholesome and filling can be procured at a trifling cost. 


FRANK SULLIVAN 


‘THE herb that can’t be got is the one that brings reltef. 
Irish proverb 
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It had become a 
sole-mate ... 


I Sull 
Have My 

Bunion 
JOHN D. SHERIDAN 


NTIL some time ago I could 
always buy myself a comfort- 
able pair of shoes by asking for 
size eight and producing the 
money. But things are different 
now. 
When the assistant says: “Can 
I show you something?” I say: 
“I’m afraid not, but let me show 
you something.” And then I show 
him my bunion. (I’m not so sure 
that it is a bunion. It used to be, 
but it seems to have bettered itself 
recently and to have acquired the 
status of a genuine deformity.) 
The assistant admires my 


bunion, but he doesn’t repeat his 
offer to show me something. In- 
stead he tries to help me on with 
my shoe again, being evidently 
under the impression that I am a 
sort of one-man circus, and that 


when the performance is over I 
should move on to a fresh venue. 
So I explain to him, very gently, 
that I have really come to buy a 
pair of shoes. In order to make 
things easy for him I pick up the 
old shoe and say: “Something 
like this.” 

If the assistant is a gentleman— 
and he usually is—he shakes his 
head and says that he is afraid they 
have nothing quite like that in 
stock at the moment. “At the 
moment” is good. 

“I do not expect,” I tell him, 
“to find anything quite like this 
outside the corporation dump.” 
For some strange reason, shoe 
manufacturers never mate a 
normal left shoe with a right which 
has a blister as big as a thrush’s 
egg on one side and a scimitar cut 
on the other. “ All that I want is 
something to work on. Give me a 
nice broad shoe made of soft, 
yielding leather and my bunion 
will do the rest.” 

The assistant reflects for a 
moment, gets a second opinion 
from the manager, and finally 
sends the apprentice down to the 
cellar for style Bro7. Presently, 
Br1o7 comes up, festooned with 
cobwebs, like a vintage wine. The 
assistant dusts the box carefully, 
takes out the right shoe, and hands 
it to me with the air of a man who 
can do no more. 

It is about the size of a small 
dinghy, and I put it on without 
enthusiasm, for I have seen its like 
before. 

“ Comfortable?” he asks. 


“Quite comfortable,” I say 
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WHEN the satisfaction or the security of another person 
becomes as significant to one as is one’s own satisfaction 

or security, then the state of love exists. 
So far as I know, under no other circumstances is a state 
of love present, regardless of the popular usage of the word. 
Harry STACK SULLIVAN, Conceptions of Modern 


Psychiatry 


gloomily. It would be just as com- 
fortable if I were an elephant. 

He laces it up for me and then 
he bids me walk. I walk to the end 
of the strip of carpet, but B107 
doesn’t come with me. 

“You could wear a pair of in- 
soles with them,” the assistant 
suggests. 

I could wear six pairs of 
insoles with them, not to speak of 
several yards of bandage, and still 
leave them behind me, but I 
haven’t the heart to tell him that. 

I reserve my brusqueness for 
salesmen who have nothing of the 
zsthete in them and take me for an 
ordinary customer. 

“What size?” one of them 
rapped at me the other day before 
I was half way through my pre- 
liminary address. 

“It’s not as easy as that,” I told 


“What size?” he repeated. 

“It feels about the size of a 
Mills bomb.” 

“What’s that?” he said then. 

“It’s a bunion,” I explained. 
“An outsize in bunions. Would 
you like to see it?” 

“What size of shoe do you 
require?” he said coldly, ignoring 
my invitation. 

“Fifty-six and a quarter,” I 
answered, just as coldly, “ and the 


right one must have a dormer 
window to fit my bunion.” 

Then we both walked out and 
left him. 

For a change I left the shoe 
shops alone one day and went to a 
chiropodist. She told me to put my 
foot up on a nice white pad, and I 
did. The foot looks bad enough at 
the best of times, but it looked 
ghastly on that nice, white pad. 
The bunion seemed to be leering 
at her. 

The chiropodist agreed with me 
about the bunion. She had never 
seen anything like it. But there was 
no need to worry. I could go to 
hospital and have it removed. It 
was quite a simple operation, and 
I would be up and about again in 
less than three weeks. 

I thought of the hospital bill and 
shook my head. 

“T shouldn’t like to lose the 
little fellow,” I told her. “ We're 
very much attached.” 

She did a few minor repairs then 
to pass the time. She anointed the 
bunion with an astringent lotion, 
removed some calloused skin, and 
snipped a few microscopic slices 
from my nails. I felt like the 
Sultan of Turkey. 

When I was coming away I 
asked her was the surgeon’s knife 
the only way of removing the 


him. 

> 
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bunion. She said it was, but that 
I could keep my bunion and have 
my shoes made to measure. 

But I don’t like that idea either. 
In the first place, if I got my shoes 
made to measure the landlord 
might raise the rent. In the second, 
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chaplain that pickpockets usually 
confine their attentions to men 
with handmade shoes, and I should 
hate to do anything to worsen con- 
ditions in so precarious a profes- 
sion. 

So I still have my bunion. We 


I have it on the authority of a jail go everywhere together. 


Pat Started The Boom 


[7 was an Irishman, P2t Higgins of Beaumont, Texas, who 
started the great oil boom in the Lone Star State. 

Pat Higgins had a brickyard in Beaumont, and, man of 
enterprise that he was, determined to turn out the best and 
cheapest bricks in Texas. To that end he made a trip to 
Pennsylvania to see what his professional brethren were 
doing along kindred lines. His visit convinced him that 
natural gas heated a brick kiln much more efficiently than 
wood or coal. 

The topographical contours of the two States seemed 
similar enough, and the happy idea occurred to Pat Higgins 
that maybe there was natural gas around Beaumont. From 
that he went further: maybe there was oil, too! 

The folks in the home town began to suspect Pat’s sanity 
when they saw him cart out all kinds of quaint machinery to 
little Spindletop Hill, some three miles outside the city. There 
isn’t any oil here, they said; and anyhow who ever heard of 
any man in his senses sinking an oil well with an outworn 
contraption meant for use only in digging for water? 

But Pat Higgins persevered, in spite of many heart- 
breaking reverses. He worried Government officials with his 
queries and an account of his findings. And then one day 
success rewarded his efforts. With a roar that could be heard 
miles away, and with a tremendous upheaval that swept 
everything before it, a mighty geyser shot into the air. The 
faith of Pat Higgins had unearthed the liquid “ black gold ” 
of Texas. 

NEILAN Lonc in the Southern Cross (South Africa) 


Two families were drawing up a marriage contract. 

“1 am giving my daughter a dowry of £1,000,” said 
the father to his future son-in-law. “What will you give in 
return ?” 

“A receipt, sir.” 
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GREAT IRISH ROMANCES 


MAURA LAVERTY 


a. boy was not yet accus- 
tomed to the blindness which 
had come to him with the small- 
pox, and to grope and tap his 
way down the lane and into the 
hayfield was a perilous adventure. 

But once through the gate and 
into the field that waited for his 
father’s scythe, Turlough O’Caro- 
lan’s nervousness and depression 
left him. 

He lifted his pitted face to the 
sun, while, with delicate finger- 
tips, he found and identified the 
flimsy silk of nodding poppies and 
the fronded petals of big-eyed 
margucrites. 

They were old friends as were 
all other beauties of the 
quiet Leitrim countryside. For 
sixteen years his poet’s eye had 
gloried in them, making them his 
own for ever, and now he had a 
store of wealth which the smallpox 
had been powerless to scatter. 

He owned the blue grandeur of 
Slieve Beg’s distant slopes, and 
the silver roll of the Shannon 
between its willow-hung banks. His 


riches included the purple bogs of 
Longford where he had been 
taught his first lessons, and— 
most precious of all his treasures— 
the fair face of his school-mate, 
gentle Brigid Cruise. 

There was peace in the hay- 
field, peace for the putting 
together of the work which had 
been torturing his mind and heart 
for days. Slowly and carefully, he 
forged the tender Gaelic phrases 
of which he was master. 


Thy cheek is the red rose ! 

thy brow the sun-splendour | 
And cluster of ringlets ! 

my dawn is Brideen! 


Phrase after phrase, the blind 
boy found expression of his love, 
and with the poem was born a 
determination that one day, blind 
and pitted though he was, he 
would return to Longford and ask 
Brigid Cruise to marry him. 

And the clouds shall depart 

that around my heart hover, 

And we'll walk amid gladness, 

my genile Brideen | 


| The Lover 
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“Turlough!” His mother’s 
voice scattered the silence. 
“Annso, a mhathair.” He 


turned and came stumblingly to 
meet the small anxious woman. 

She reached up and smoothed 
his strong dark hair. She fastened 
the neckband of his shirt, and 
dusted pollen from the sleeve of 
his blue bodycoat. He suffered 
the babying, knowing that the 
grief for his blindness found its 
relief in such small services. 

“Shouldn’t you be at your 
studies, son?” she asked. 
“ They'll be waiting for you above 
at the Big House. And you know 
Mrs. McDermot-Roe doesn’t like 
you to keep the others waiting. 
It isn’t fair to her, and she so 
good to you.” 

Mrs. O’Carolan led her son 
from the field and from his 
dreams to the house of the 
woman who had recognised 
the boy’s talent and was having 
him educated with her own child- 
ren. 

Thanks to the benefactress, 
Turlough O’Carolan’s learning was 
far beyond that enjoyed by the 
sons of peasant-farmers in late 
seventeenth century Ireland. 

He had always been a zealous 
student, and now he had more 
reason than ever to store up 
knowledge. He worked hard, 
believing that all the accomplish- 
ments in the world would be little 
enough to offer Brigid Cruise. 

So he found that when a poem 
was born with him it clamoured 
for music. His fingers were not 
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long in plucking the appropriate 
notes from the strings of his harp. 

Mrs. McDermot-Roe was 
delighted with this new example of 
young O’Carolan’s genius. She 
found a music teacher for him, and 
by the time he was twenty Tur- 
lough had several compositions to 
his credit, most of them wedded 
to poems in praise of “ Gentle 
Brideen ”. 

With a clear tenor voice to sing 
the songs, with youth and a well- 
knit frame, and with a face which 
in spite of the pockmarks was 
charming enough to win hearts, 
Turlough O’Carolan had compen- 
sations for the loss of his sight. 

By now his blindness weighed 
so little with him that he spoke 
in the language of the sighted 
“TI want to see the world,” he 
told Mrs. McDermot-Roe on the 
morning of his twenty-second 
birthday. “I want to travel the 
length and breadth of Ireland and 
see every corner of my country. 
My songs will pay my way.” 

“They will, to be sure,” she 
agreed. “ But a man on a horse 
commands more respect than a 
man on foot. And a bard with a 
servant to carry his harp is able 
to save his breath for his singing.” 
She gave him a servant, two horses 
and her blessings. 

The young minstrel’s fame had 
gone before him. “ It’s O’Carolan! 
It’s the bard! ” the people cried 
when they saw him coming, and 
they ran gladly to prepare a wel- 
come. 

With the highest in the land he 
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was an honoured guest, and those 
in whose homes he stopped would 
have been glad to entertain him 
indefinitely. All this féting gave 
him courage for the visit he had 
been planning for years. 

Brigid Cruise was visiting a 
neighbour when he arrived. On 
her return she found the house 
packed to the door. For a 
moment or two she stood listening 
to the sweet full voice with its 
rippling accompaniment of harp 
notes, without realising that it was 
of her he was singing. Then she felt 
she wanted to run away to hide 
her embarrassment and happiness 
and pride. 

But they drew her into the 
room and she found herself 
standing before him. Slowly, he 
put down his harp and rose to 
his feet. He took her hand and 
held it for a long minute. 

“°Tis the soft little hand of 
Brigid Cruise,” he murmured. 
Then, lightly, he touched her hair 
and face. “ You are lovelier by far 
than my memories of you,” he 
said. 

It was Brigid herself who pre- 
pared his evening meal. As care- 
fully as if he could see and 
appreciate such niceties, she 

ead for him her finest linen 

oth, and she sprinkled his bowl 
of broth with parsley and mari- 
gold petals. Later that evening, 
he walked with her down through 
the rushy fields to where the bog 
spread its heather carpet. 

Afterwards, Goldsmith was to 
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write that, of all the bards 
Ireland produced, “the last and 
the greatest was O’Carolan the 
blind”. Humbly, this finest of 
minstrels laid his gifts at the feet 
of the Longford girl—his golden 
voice, his lilting poems. 

“Could you forget my blind- 
ness and marry me, Brigid?” he 
begged. “The fire that’s in my 
heart for you will light the world 
for both of us.” 


Brigid Cruise looked at what he 
had to offer, She was a practical 
young woman to whom the only 
worthwhile riches were those that 
could be assessed in terms of 
cattle and land and gold. 

It was pleasant and exciting to 
hear the famous young bard sing 
her praises. It was delightful to 
walk with him in the moonlight. 
But marriage with a penniless 
blind man had no appeal for her. 
She refused his offer and sent him 
away. 

It was then that O’Carolan’s 
wandering began in earnest. He 
journeyed all over Ireland, warmly 
welcomed everywhere. As _ his 
poems testify, he found plenty of 
women who were willing to con- 
sole him—Peggy Browne, Mabel 
Kelly, Gracey Nugent and the 
rest. But Brigid Cruise remained 
in his heart, and he continued to 
sing of her. 

“Gentle Brideen” gained a 
rival of another sort in his affec- 
tions. O’Carolan discovered the 
pain-deadening qualities of whis- 
key. With rueful amusement, he 
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composed his famous Why, Liquor 


of Life!—the long poem in 
which he conducts a lively argu- 
ment with his comforter and in 
which he lavishes on whiskey as 
many endearments as he had ever 
bestowed on women. 

Maybe it was a wish to over- 
come this fondness which made 
him decide to make a pilgrimage 
to Saint Patrick’s Purgatory. 

The cold wind from the Done- 
gal Hills whipped the waters of 
the lough as_ the pilgrims 
prepared to take off from the 
island. O’Carolan, who never 
allowed his blindness to be an 
excuse for ignoring the obligations 
of courtesy, put out his hand to 
assist pilgrims into the boat. 

A hand was put in his. The 
blind man started and lifted his 
head. He seemed to be listening 
to far-away echoes, sounds that 
were heard by himself alone above 
the soughing of the waves and 
screech of the wheeling gulls. 

“T know this hand,” he said 
gently. “It’s the soft little hand 
of my darling, Brigid Cruise.” 

Thirty years of women, wander- 
ing and whiskey had done little to 
dim the flame lit in his heart by 
his Longford love. Again he 
begged her to marry him. But now 
Brigid Cruise, well-to-do spinster, 
saw less reason than ever to marry 
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the irresponsible bard. 

“You're the only man I ever 
loved, Turlough,” she told him. 
“ But I'll never marry you.” 

This second refusal showed 
O’Carolan that he must stop 
dreaming of Brigid Cruise. He 
turned to Mary Maguire, a girl of 
good family, who valued money 
as lightly as he. 

When they married and went 
to live in their neat little house 
in Moshill, it seemed for a time 
as if the bard’s roving days were 
over. But the love of wandering 
had too firm a hold to allow him 
to settle down into a sober 
humdrum householder. Soon he 
took his harp and his horse and 
set out again on his travels. 

On a morning in 1738 he 
found his way to Carrick-on- 
Shannon. His horse led him past 
the field where he had played as 
a child, past the cottage of his 
parents, which was now a weed- 
grown ruin. He turned in at the 
gate of his early friend Mrs. 
McDermot-Roe. 

“Here comes O’Carolan! ” 
they cried gladly. “Now we'll 
have music! ” 

But, for the first time in his 
life, he had no songs for them. 
“ There’s a great tiredness on me,” 
he told them. They put him to bed. 
It was there O’Carolan died. 


HATRED is the coward’s revenge for being intimidated. 


Mk. Dootey: “Id like to have been around in the times 
the historical novelists write about, but I wouldn’t like 


to be in the insurance business.” 
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300 years ago these 
Huguenots were planted 
in the heart of Ireland 


They Were 
a Proud 
French Colony 
VERA E. NEVIN 


_ a Portarlington (Leix) grave- 
yard there is an old tombstone 
bearing the following inscription 
in French: 


Here lies 
Antoine Fleury, minister of the 
parish 
of Coolbanagher for more than 
40 years 
died 6th April, 1801. 
Around this stone there are 


many other graves, all of the flat, 
table type. Though most of them 
are not inscribed in French, the 
names they bear would be more 
at home in a French churchyard 
than in an Irish provincial town: 
Des Voeux, Champagne, Franque- 
fort, Dumoulin, Daillon and many 
others. 


A traveller might well wonder, 
how these people came to be 
buried in the Irish countryside. If 
he were tempted to look up these 
names in the records of their 
church—they are now in the 
National Museum in Dublin—he 
would probably be surprised to 
find that up to the year 1816, 
these registers were kept in 
French and that the church itself 
was called the “ French Church ”. 

The story goes back to the late 
17th century, when William of 
Orange was looking for some way 
of rewarding his war-worn 
veterans, and particularly the 
French Huguenots who had fought 
for him in his Irish wars. 

These French Protestants had 
fled from their home country after 
the revocation, in 1685, of the 
Edict of Nantes. Those who were 
artisans could be fairly sure of 
finding a job in the countries 
where they took refuge. Indeed, it 
is claimed that the great wave of 
building which began in England 
towards the end of the 17th cen- 
tury was made possible by the 
supply of refugee craftsmen from 
France. 

Many of them, however, had 
no trade but the soldier’s and so 
they joined William’s army. After 
his campaigns, William felt that a 
grant of Irish land was the best 
reward he could give for faithful 
services; Henry, Marquis de, 
Ruvigny, was created Earl of 
Galway and granted estates at 
Portarlington. 

Grandiose schemes for immi- 


Condensed from the Belfast Telegraph 
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gration were considered but, in the 
end, only some hundreds of 
Huguenots followed Ruvigny to 
Portarlington. Even those who 
came were not left long undis- 
turbed, for in 1699 the English 
Parliament, by an “Act of Re- 
sumption”, revoked the grants; 
many colonists were evicted. 

However, they seem to have 
decided that they were better off 
in Ireland than elsewhere ; and in 
any case they still had their pen- 
sions. In fact, after the end of 
William’s foreign wars, there was 
a noticeable increase in immigra- 
tion. Four disbanded French regi- 
ments were sent to Ireland and 
granted pensions on the Irish 
establishment. 

The colony at Portarlington had 
the reputation of being the most 
cultured of the French settlers in 
Ireland, and the French school, 
which was founded there, attracted 
scholars from all parts because of 
its elegant ton. 

They were a tight little colony, 
those French settlers, and for a 
long time they kept to themselves. 
One of the tombstones bears three 
names, all different, but all French, 
‘with no hint of an alliance with 
English Planters, let alone with 
the mere Irish. 

Doubtless they considered them- 
selves a cut above their neigh- 
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bours, for were they not soldiers 
and gentlemen? Trade never 
flourished among them and they 
showed no interest in either the 
cotton or the linen industries, 
which others of their com- 
patriots were building up in dif- 
ferent parts of Ireland. 

If you look through the regis- 
ters of the “French Church” 
you will find only French names 
there for many years. For the 
greater part of the 18th century it 
is a case of French marrying 
French, but as the century wears 
on an occasional Anglo-Irish name 
creeps in. 

By 1815 the names of English 
settlers are much more frequent, 


and we find Emerson, Warren, 
Adams, Johnstone, Foster and 
others. 


What of the French in Port- 
arlington today? Of all the names 
to be found in the older part of 
the register, only a very few are 
borne by local residents. There is 
still a Blanc here and there, a 
Lacombre or a Champ, but where 
is Maugel and Legrand, De Laval 
and Camlin, Laferriere or De 
Crosat? 

Some of the colonists doubtless 
went back to the continent; more 
have probably drifted to Dublin 
and thence to England, in common 
with so many of their social class. 


"THE secret of success in life is known only to those who have 


not succeeded. 


Joun C. CoLLins 


Cure for a violent temper: Use a mirror immediately the 
attack comes on. 


MONSIGNOR JACKMAN 
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What goes on inside your head has a definite 
effect on what grows on top 


SECRETS ABOUT YOUR HAIR 


CIARAN JOYCE 


OST of the things the average 

man “ knows” about his hair 
are either (1) completely untrue, 
or else (2) a misleading mixture of 
fact and fallacy. 

There is, for example, no basis 
for the popular notion that fre- 
quent wearing of a hat causes bald- 
ness. On the contrary, studies con- 
ducted by leading dermatologists 
show that the practice of going 
bareheaded often does harm by 
causing the hair to become so dry 
and brittle that it breaks off. 

The belief that exposing the hair 
to sunlight has any beneficial effect 
on its growth has been exploded 
by scientific tests conducted at the 
Washington University School of 
Medicine. Before and after spend- 
ing a sunny summer on the beach, 
the hair of scores of subjects was 
subjected to microscopic examina- 
tion. And prolonged exposure to 
the summer sun was found to have 
absolutely no effect on the hair 
growth. 

Another fallacy is the notion that 
shaving the hair will make it grow 
faster or coarser in texture. Exhaus- 
tive laboratory studies, conducted 
at the same university and else- 
where, have shown that shaving the 
hair has not the slightest effect on 


either its texture or rate of growth. 

Your hair grows from a network 
of minute tube-like depressions in 
the skin called follicles. As long 
as these follicles remain intact, and 
continue to receive an adequate 
supply of blood from the body, 
nothing can interfere with your 
hair growth. 

Pull a hair out and a new one 
sprouts from the same follicle. You 
won’t be able to see it for a while, 
because it takes time to reach the 
skin’s surface. How long it takes 
a new hair to emerge depends on 
whether the old hair has been 
pulled from your scalp, eyebrows, 
whiskers, and so on. 

Studies conducted at Colgate 
University show, for example, that 
if you pluck out your eyebrows, it 
will take about sixty-four days for 
the new hairs to grow out. But it 
takes almost twice as long for re- 
placement of hairs pulled from 
your scalp. Pull out your chin 
whiskers, and it'll be a good ninety 
days before you'll even have to 
think about shaving. 

The study showed that, though 
the hair on your scalp takes twice 
as long to reproduce itself as the 
hair in your eyebrows, it grows 
more than twice as rapidly—once 
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it gets started. Generally speaking, 
the greater the natural length of 
the hair, the speedier its rate of 
growth. 

The hair on your head grows 
fastest just after it emerges from 
the scalp. It averages about three- 
quarters of an inch per month for 
the first 100 days or so—then slows 
down. The average hair’s lifetime 
is approximately two years; then it 
dies and falls out, and a new one 
grows in the same place. Incident- 
ally, a woman’s hair grows appreci- 
ably faster than a man’s. 

To understand what causes hair 
to grey or whiten, it must be borne 
in mind that your hair derives its 
colour from a pigment called 
melanin, which is generated in the 
body and supplied to the hair 
roots. As we grow older, less 
melanin is produced by the body. 

When hair loses its colour pre- 
maturely it may be due to any 
factor which disturbs the body’s 
ability to produce melanin. It may 
result from (1) a constitutional 
defect which is inherited, (2) 
acute emotional disturbances, ex- 
treme shock, worry and anxiety, 
(3) prolonged illness of certain 
types. 

No effective means has yet been 
found to restore the body’s ability 
to furnish adequate pigment to the 
hair. In other words, no medical 
therapy or vitamin has been dis- 
covered which will prevent hair 
from turning grey or white. 

If your hair turns grey prema- 
turely, you can always dye it, of 
course. But studies of leading der- 
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matologists—including Dr. Lee 
McCarthy and Sabourand—show 
that dyeing the hair tends not only 
to make it brittle and lacking in 
tensile strength, but can resuit in 
serious hair loss. 

Though vegetable dyes are less 
harmful than others, authorities 
have found that all methods of 
dyeing cause the hair to deteriorate 
to some extent, and rob it of its 
natural sheen and lustre. 

Don’t let the barber singe your 
hair. Claims that this practice 
benefits the hair are without foun- 
dation. Laboratory tests show that 
singeing the hair dehydrates the 
hair shaft, and may induce such 
brittleness as to cause the hairs to 
split. 

Has science discovered the cause 
of ordinary baldness? The answer 
is that it has discovered a number 
of causes. Some of these are 
physical, some are emotional—and 
some are a combination thereof. 

Actually, any bodily condition 
which materially affects the supply 
of blood to the hair roots can cause 
hair loss. Recent studies have 
sought to determine precisely what 
the bodily conditions are which 
cut off circulation of the blood to 
the scalp. 

Research at the University of 
Illinois Medical School shows that 
one condition frequently respon- 
sible for baldness is excessive calci- 
fication (growth of bone structure) 
of the skull area. Post-mortem 
examination of bald persons 
showed that the blood supply to 
the hair was cut off by what 
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ivory 

Investigators point out that since 
calcification is generally greater in 
males than females, this would 
appear to explain why men are 
more subject to baldness than 
women are. But science is yet 
unable to define precisely what 
physiological processes may be 
primarily responsible for this ex- 
cessive growth of bone structure. 

These findings do indicate, how- 
ever, that when the scalp circula- 
tion is inhibited, the openings in 
the skull through which blood 
vessels pass tend to become parti- 
ally or completely blocked by cal- 
cification. Research has shown that 
there are chemicals manufactured 
by the sebacious glands in the skin 
which, when secreted in excessive 
amounts, can stop the growth of 
hair completely. 

In experiments, secretions ex- 
tracted from the hair and scalp of 
balding persons were painted on 
the skin of rabbits and mice. 
Result: all of the rabbits and many 
of the mice lost their hair within 
a few days after the single appli- 
cation. 

These findings strongly suggest 
that over-active sebacious glands 
are linked with baldness. But 
just what motivates the chain 
of physiological reactions which 
control the secretions of these 
glands is something else again. 
The basic cause may well be an 
emotional one which produces a 
disturbance in the nervous system. 

Indeed, scientific evidence up 


COMPLETE CURE 


AT an individual's state of 

mind can affect his hair to 
the extent that it loses its 
colour, has been thoroughly 
established. 

Britain's noted dermatologist, 
Dr. F. F. Hellier, states that 
“the essential cause of alopecia 
areata (patchy baldness) is 
psychological.” 

Among the case histories he 
cites is that of a patient who 
revealed that he was “fed up” 
with living at his mother- 
in-law’s house. “If | don’t get 
out of there soon,” he confided 
to the eminent specialist, “ I'll 
be losing my mind as well as 
my hair.” 

“No doubt,” comments Dr. 
Heillier, “there were deeper 
conflicts lurking in his sub- 
conscious—but it is indeed 
significant that the acquisition 
of a new house completely cured 
both his depression and his 
baldness.” 


and down the line has shown 
that emotional disturbances (fear, 
worry, anxiety) have a direct and 
pronounced effect both on (1) 
glandular secretions, and (2) cir- 
culation of blood—particularly to 
the extremities. 

What can you do to keep your 
hair as long as possible? Leading 
authorities make the following re- 
commendations. Stimulate circula- 
tion of blood to the hair roots by 
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frequent and vigorous brushing— 
and by occasional massage. (Der- 
matologists stress the importance 
of brushing—it can’t be overdone.) 

Don’t neglect washing the hair. 
Keeping the scalp clean minimises 
the possibility of infection. And 


“ Time” Marches On! 
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practise mental hygiene. Do every- 
thing possible to avoid worry, 
anxiety, and other destructive emo- 
tions. For scientific studies indi- 
cate that what goes on inside your 
head has a definite effect on what 
grows on top. 


A District Justice had occasion to clarify a point on 
evidence when dealing with some minor cases of theft. 
“ Supposition is not evidence,” he said. “If anyone had 
asked me ten minutes ago whether my watch was in my 
pocket, I would have said ‘ Yes’. But just now I put my 
hand in that pocket to check the time and found that I must 


have left the watch at home. 


” 


By lunch-time four offenders had been fined and dis- 
missed and, after some discussion with the clerk of the court, 


the Justice went home. 


“You must have been very worried about your watch,” 
said his wife. “ Four men called in and said you had sent 
them for it. The first one must have been very slow in 


taking it back to you!” 


Wuat I know of the divine sciences and Holy Scripture I 
learned in woods and fields. I have had no other masters 
than the beeches and the oaks. 


Destination Unknown 


St. BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX 


[7 happened in Ardrahan, County Galway. A resident of the 

S/District—wealthy of course—left the area to take up 
residence in a foreign country. While abroad Mr. X died. 
Some time later a communication dealing with income tax 


was received by the Gardai 


seeking information about the 


present address of the subject. 
The reply went, inter alia, “ It is understood from news- 


paper reports that Mr. X died some months ago in 


and it is regretted that his present address is unknown.” 
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The writer, an American advertising man, found it was 


like looking for a needle in a haystack 


My Search for Uncle 
John O'Reilly 


KEN BERNHARDT 


HEN Stanley found Living- 
stone in Central Africa it was 
considered quite a coup. But when 
you think about it, how many 
people named Livingstone were 
living in Central Africa in 1871? 
When it comes to finding the 
haystack that passed through the 
needle’s eye, let me tell you about 
the time that I tracked down my 
long-lost Uncle John O'Reilly in 
the wilds of Northern Ireland. 
This much I knew about my 
quarry: he was my late grand- 
mother’s eighty-year-old brother, 
the only one of the clan to stay in 
Ireland when the potatoes gave 
out. Since they had no addresses 
in my grandmother’s day, all she 
could ever tell us was that the 
family lived on a farm near a 
town named Enniskillen. 
I found the town all right, and 
a pretty place it was, with a 
narrow, crooked main street that 
wandered in one end of the town 
and out the other. It was a sunny 
Monday morning when I arrived 
and I sauntered along the street 
thinking: This will be easy; all I 
do is ask who knows eld John 


O’Reilly and how do I get to his 
farm. 

“John O'Reilly! ” said the first 
person I asked, a pub keeper. He 
set his jowls to laughing. “ Yer 
lookin’ for John O’Reilly? ” 

I convinced him I was indeed 
looking for one John O’Reilly who 
lived on a farm somewhere near 
the town. 

“But, lad, it is O’Reilly 
country yer in,” he said. “ Half 
the folk in Enniskillen are named 
O’Reilly, and half of them are 
John.” It turned out he was a 
McCaffrey himself, but had three 
O’Reilly cousins, two Johns and 
a Sean—a Sean being the same 
thing as a John, only in Gaelic. 
When he started listing all the 
O’Reillys he knew personally 
(that’s not to mention what you 
might call customers, he said) I 
began to realise what I was up 
against. 

But the good publican was 
obliging, if not optimistic. He 
made up a list of the twenty-five 
O’Reillys most likely to belong to 
me, together with brief directions 
on how to get to each of the farms 
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in question, and sent me on my 
way. Armed with my list, my 
trusty two-shilling map of County 
Fermanagh, and a passing acquain- 
tance with the native language, I 
pushed out into the countryside. 

Well, it was up hill and down 
dale, jump the fence and wade 
the bog all the way. Whenever I 
found one of the O’Reillys on my 
list ['d go into my story: My 
grandmother’s name was Ellen; she 
was an O'Reilly by way of 
O’Casey; her brothers were Owen, 
James, and John; she remembered 
there was a litter of redheaded 
O’Donnells living a duck’s pace 
the other side of the O’Reilly barn, 
et cetera and begor. 

They were all very kind about 
it. They'd brush off the little 
children from around my legs, pull 
me up to the fire, draw off some 
tea from the ever-bubbling kettle, 
and we'd start going back and 
forth over a hundred years of 
relatives. 

Sometimes I came pretty close, 
but always a mame or a place 
would turn up that would throw 
the whole thing out, Finally, the 
third day out, as I was leaving 
one place, I happened to mention 
that my grandmother had once 
worked for an English family and 
that she had been quite fond of 
them. 

“T’m thinkin’ she must belong 
to the likes of Willie O'Reilly,” 
said the woman with a knowing 
look to her husband. 

“ Aye, she’s one of Willie’s for 
certain,” he said, and they poured 


an extra cup of tea down me and 
then sent me off across the valley 
to see Willie. 

Willie O'Reilly and a big red- 
boned woman who answered the 
description of his wife were out in 
the fields spading up potatoes 
when I found them. I started in 
on my story. Willie kept on dig- 
ging potatoes without so much as 
looking up, but the woman listened 
very attentively, making me go 
over each part, nodding her head 
all the while. When I'd been over 
the whole thing twice she kicked 
Willie, who was still throwing up 
potatoes with his spade. 

“The man wants to talk to ye, 
Willie,” she said, fetching him a 
good one in the leg. 

Willie stared at me with his 
mouth open. 

“What’s he want to talk 
about?” he asked his wife. 

“He’s lookin’ for his grand- 
mother.” 

“ Well, what’s he askin’ me for? 
I ain’t seen her! ” he said, and 
went back to his spading. 

I talked a while more with the 
woman and it turned out we 
weren’t related at all. It was a 
great relief to me, and from 
Willie’s attitude I'd say he felt the 
same way. 

As I was leaving, Mrs. Willie 
told me I might try the O'Reilly 
who lived a few farms over, that 
an old John lived there. I still 
had an hour to dusk, so I rolled 
my trousers up a little higher and 
splashed my way a good nautical 
mile further. 
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MY SEARCH FOR UNCLE JOHN O’REILLY 


They say that just before a 
sourdough makes his first big 
strike or a big-game hunter bags 
his first lion, he gets a strange 
premonition of what’s to come. 
But as I sloshed up to the low, 
whitewashed house half hidden by 
a hedge fifteen feet high, the only 
feeling I had was a conviction that 
my feet were slowly but very 
surely becoming webbed. 

There was a spry old man feed- 
ing some chickens who were up to 
their elbows in the soupy ground. 
I told him what I was about and 
he invited me inside. He presented 
his daughter Margaret, a straight- 
forward woman in her thirties, 
and as many of his grandchildren 
as he could find at the moment. 
The only other member of the 
family present was a big sheep 
dog, who introduced himself by 
flopping down on my feet. 

We pulled up to the fire and 
Margaret passed around what must 
have been my dozenth cup of tea 
for the day. I began going through 
my pedigree, and was brought up 
short as soon as I started. It 
seemed that the old man never had 
&@ sister named Ellen. 

Well, I thought, that’s another 
cup of tea donated to the cause. 
By this time I was running low 
on O’Reillys, so I asked him if 
he had any others to suggest. I 
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told him some of the facts in the 
case and, funny thing, he recog- 
nised the names I mentioned and 
the people and places my grand- 
mother had told me about. He 
even had two brothers named 
Owen and James, and vaguely 
remembered some redhead 
O’Donnells who lived the other 
side of the barn sixty years ago. 

“ But one thing I know, I never 
had a sister named Ellen in me 
whole life,” he said. 

There it was the most important 
thing; we couldn’t get around it. 

“ Ach, "tis a shame,” Margaret 
said. “ You comin’ all the long way 
and we not able to help ye out 
by bein’ related. I never saw Aunt 
Nelly, but she’d be glad to be 
Ellen, I’m sure, if .. .” 

“Aunt Nelly!” I said. “But 
that’s the same as Ellen. Nelly 
was what her old friends from 
Ireland always called her! ” 

And all of a sudden I had 
relatives. The hollering and back- 
slapping that followed were worth 
all the tea and bogtrotting I'd 
gone through. Even the children 
got into the act, one banging me 
in the leg with an empty bucket. 

“Ach, ‘tis Aunt Nelly’s boy 
himself! ” crowed Margaret in the 
midst of fixing more tea. “ Sure, 
I'd know ye the minute I saw 
ye! ” 


| Always feel an optimist when I emerge from a tunnel. 


Lady : A woman who always remembers others and never 


forgets herself. 
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SHorT STORY 


Saying It in Flowers 


LUKE O’GRADY 


| had plenty of experience of 
employers and I don’t mind 
telling you that I disliked this one 
on sight. And at this time I didn’t 
even know what had been going 
on in the house. [’'m a gardener 
and he had engaged me through 
a mnurseryman. I suppose that 
would give him a reason to stare 
into my face the way he did 
during our first interview—but it 
was the coldness in the grey eyes 
that I didn’t like. 

“Good morning, O’Shaugh- 
nessy. I think I have the name 
correctly,” he said. 

“Yes. Good 
Cameron.” 

“ You'll find the gardens in very 
good order here.” 

“They are, Mr. Cameron. 
You must have had a good man.” 

“T had.” 

' His lips twitched as he spoke. 

“A Dublinman—and very well 
trained, too.” 

I waited hoping to learn whether 
the Dublinman had left of his 
own free will, but Cameron’s eyes 
glanced away from mine and 
scanned the gardens at large. 

“I do a lot myself, though. 


morning, Mr. 


Reprinted from a Radio Eireann script 


The garden is my hobby.” 

Yes, I had guessed that already. 
The place was designed with 
imagination—one of those lush 
stately gardens that indicate a 
man of good taste and the 
wherewithal to indulge it. There 
was a lovely sense of deep peace 
about that place. Tall cypress 
hedges muffled the street noises 
outside and you’d hear a greater 
twittering of birds than you 
normally expect in a city garden. 
Besides it was springtime and a 
wide flagged path leading from the 
gate straight to the house was 
arched with climbing plants. I'd 
already noticed many rare trees 
and shrubs—several new to me. 

Cameron nodded to indicate a 
small bed in the lawn not far 
from where we were standing. An 
oblong bed with an edging of 
alyssum just broken through, and 
the centre all dusted over with 
finely-sifted stable manure as 
though something had recently 
been sown there. 

“That bed is fully planted. It 
has linaria in the middle. Dwarf 
Fairy Bouquet. He sowed it just 
before he left.” 
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SAYING IT 


Funny, but it seemed to hurt 
him every time he referred to the 
Dublinman. He looked at me 
again, but umnseeingly. Then he 
shook his thoughts free. 

“If you want anything, let me 
know. You won’t meet Mrs. 
Cameron today, When you finish, 
Mrs. Briggs—she’s the house- 
keeper—will have your money.” 

Then he left me. I didn’t like 
him. An employer whose garden 
is his hobby always is a menace— 
but there were other things about 
Cameron. For one thing he hadn’t 
once smiled during our talk. I 
felt that he and I would tangle 
pretty soon. It turned out to be 
sooner than I expected. 

Mrs. Briggs gave me the full 
story when she came with a 
morning cup of tea. I sensed she 
wanted to talk, so I drew her 
out. 

“ Mr. Cameron told me that the 
last gardener was a Dublinman,” I 
said, sipping. “What made him 
leave? ” 

She fumbled with her apron. 
The look she gave me was con- 
fused. Perhaps she wasn’t quite 
certain whether I could be trusted. 
Then she broke out suddenly: 

“Between you and me, 
gardener, he had to leave. There 
was a bit of trouble.” 

“Oh!” I said. “ Trouble? ” 

She sat down in an old basket 
chair facing me. 

“Trouble with the master’s 
daughter. Oh, nothing wrong, 
mind you. A better girl than Miss 
Margaret you wouldn’t find in all 
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97 
the world, and I’ve known her 
since she was a baby. It was Mr. 
Cameron who seemed to think 
there was.” 

Till then I had been thinking 
of the gardener as a man at least 
as old as myself and, mind you, 
I’m over the age of romance. 

“He must have been young, 
then,” I said. 

“ Mike? Oh yes, about twenty, 
same as Margaret. And a nice boy 
he was, too. Quiet and polite. 
I'd say he came from a good 
home.” 

“ Good-looking? ” 

“Handsome as they come. I 
don’t wonder at Margaret .. .” 

Mrs, Briggs hesitated. She was 
talking too much and she knew 
it. But her heart was full of the 
affair. 

“They were only a couple of 
kids making eyes at one another. 
But you wouldn’t think that to 
hear Mr. Cameron get on when he 
found out about them. He went 
for Mrs. Cameron. Told her it 
wouldn’t have happened if she'd 
been taking proper care of her 
daughter. As if anything had 
happened! You’d think the girl 
had been led astray. Anyway poor 
Mike got the sack—that was the 
long and short of it.” 

“ And Margaret ran away? ” 

“That very afternoon. But not 
with Mike. There was nothing 
really deep between them. But 
Margaret had trouble with her 
father before and over a boy 
friend, too. The incident with 
Mike just finished her.” 
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“Mr. Cameron sounds a diffi- 
cult man.” 

“ Difficult? He’s a devil.” 

Mrs. Brigg’s sudden vehemence 
startled me. 

“Tr’s never been a happy home. 
I'd have left years ago if it hadn’t 
been for Mrs Cameron. What that 
woman has had to put up with! 
He can put her in tears over some 
fiddling little thing she’s done. 
But do you know what he does 
when he really wants to hurt 
her ? ” 

I shook my head. 

“He calls her by her first 
name.” 

I looked at Mrs. Briggs. 

“That’s a strange thing to do, 
surely,” I said. 

“ Ah, but it’s the way he says 
it. Barbara he calls her—and he 
makes it sound as if it were a 
dirty word. And do you know 
why he does it? Because one time 
she complained that he never 
called her Barbara. It’s her name 
all right. Barbara—a sweet name 
—but the way he says it, well, it 
sounds almost unfit for a dog’s 
christening. Mrs. Cameron has 
gone to try to get Margaret to 
return, If she comes back with- 
out her it’s going to be awful.” 

Mrs. Cameron returned without 
her daughter, and when I came 
across her walking distressed in the 
garden I knew she was paying 
the price of the failure of her 
mission. But the trouble was only 
beginning. Only a few days later 
I noticed the seed. 

“The divil!” I thought. 
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“ Someone will be made to pay if 
Cameron sees this.” 

The seed the Dublin gardener 
put in—it was in Margaret’s name. 
It was as charming a compli- 
ment as ever a lover paid to his 
lady. The thousands of linaria 
seedlings had broken through in 
the past week. To Margaret they 
cried in letters of vivid green 
right across the square of rich 
brown earth. It was magnificent— 
a perfect germination. Under the 
rays of the early morning sun it 
fairly glowed, 

Cameron would be madder than 
a wasp. I felt a ripple of excite- 
ment run through me. I was 
going to be involved. He would 
be sure to instruct me to dig the 
seedlings in. He’d have a better 
chance of getting his wish if he 
told me to strangle a baby or to 
set fire to a church! 

The following day Cameron 
called to me from the front steps 
of the house. I wondered if he had 
seen the seed bed. He walked down 
the pathway towards me. 

“Ah, O’Shaughnessy. There’s a 
few jobs I want you to finish off 
today.” 

This is it, I thought. A side 
path led off to the drive at the 
other side of the hedge. He 
pointed to a rose branch which had 
broken loose. 

“ Better tie that in,” he said. 

I had already seen the branch. 
It annoyed me that he should 
think it necessary to tell me what 
to do about it. But he was only 
leading up to his main object. He 
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stopped in front of the tell-tale 
seed-bed with its tribute to 
Margaret. 

His face was quivering with a 
hatred which he was trying to 
control. He said abruptly: 

“Turn this bed in and replant 
it.” 

I took it easily. 

“You'll lose anything up to 
three weeks, Mr. Cameron. That 
alyssum is well forward. Five 
weeks or so you won’t be able to 
read that. Once the plants get well 
up they'll begin to spread... .” 

He interrupted me. 

“It’s the five or six weeks that 
worry me, O’Shaughnessy. I don’t 
approve of monkey tricks like that. 
Turn the bed in.” 

He walked away. He didn’t give 
me an opportunity to quarrel with 
him then. I didn’t intend to, any- 
way—not yet. I wanted to follow 
the story for another week or so. 
Mind you, I didn’t intend to 
turn in that seed bed either. Not 
likely! 

Mrs, Cameron came out soon 
afterwards. She was wearing 
a dove-grey frock of some winter- 
weight material that swung grace- 
fully as she walked. She really 
looked quite attractive. 

“ Good morning, Mr. O’Shaugh- 
Messy,” she said. “Did Mr. 
Cameron mention that seed-bed 
near the front gate?” 

“He said to dig it in.” 

“I see.” She paused. “ Don’t 
you think it would be a pity?” 

“Tt surely would. I don’t want 
to touch it.” 
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“Would you be brave and leave 
it for another week?” she asked. 
Be brave! I thought. I know 
who is being brave! I had noticed 
the shakiness in her voice. 

She looked at me shyly. 

“It’s just a bit of innocent 
nonsense,” she said. “ Mike 
shouldn’t have done it, but he’s 
gone now and the bed would make 
a good show. Just give me time to 
talk to my husband about it.” 

“TI won’t touch it as you say so, 
Mrs. Cameron,” I said. After all 
there were plenty of other jobs. 

Throughout the rest of the week 
that bed of seedlings held an 
irresistible appeal for me. My 
work lay at the other end of the 
garden, but time and again I 
went down just for the joy of 
looking at it. I was thrilled to 
think that Mrs. Cameron had seen 
something precious and beautiful 
in that simple love message. Mike 
must have known that his love 
for the girl could never be any- 
thing but hopeless. Yet I could 
picture the devotion in his youth- 
ful face as he bent over the seed 
bed to write his message in the 
friendly soil. 

But there! Mike was gone and 
Margaret was gone. Yet the quiet 
garden was full of their lovely 
presence. The little plants would 
tumble over one another in the 
seed bed to colour in tender pastel 
shades of flower the message 
already lightly etched in green. 
The dew and the sun would ripen 
Mike’s tender whisper of worship. 

A week had hardly gone by 
before the message was dug in. 
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Cameron did the job himself, of 
course, Then he had to tackle me 
about my insubordination. When I 
heard the front door open and 
his firm step approach me, I felt 
a growing excitement inside me. A 
sort of exultation. I had decided 
to have a piece of him. 

But the moment I looked up at 
him, I felt pity. He was still 
arrogant, mind you, with tight 
lines around his jaw and the same 
scowling forehead. But he looked 
as if he hadn’t slept for a week. 
I didn’t know then, but the house- 
keeper told me afterwards: Mrs. 
Cameron had left him. Yes, he was 
on his own. He had dug in the 
seed bed called her 
“ Barbara” in that nasty tone just 
that once too often. He was look- 
ing at me, 

“You realise that we lost a 
precious week—because you didn’t 
do what you were told last 
Wednesday?” His tone was 


harsh. 

I let him have it. I no longer 
felt any pity for him. 

“ Why the hell then didn’t you 
sow the bed yourself?” I said. 
“You dug it in, didn’t you? ” 

“T see,” he said. He looked at 
me quietly for an embarrassingly 
long time. After a while he added: 

“So that’s how you feel about 
the job? ” 

“ That’s the way I feel about 
your remark,” I said. 

“You may put your tools away 
and go home,” he said. 

And that was that. A few 
minutes later I walked down the 
path and towards the gate for the 
last time. At the little seed bed 
that had contained Mike’s message 
I paused. The bed was already 
speckled with a few fallen white 
petals of viburnum, Like Mike I 
also was leaving a message in 
flowers. This time, though, the 
message read: To Barbara. 


‘THE ENTERTAINER suffers from no criticism whatever. No 

one has told P. G. Wodehouse which is his best book or 
his worst, what are his faults or how he should improve 
them. The fate of the entertainer is simply to go on tll he 
wakes up one morning to find himself obscure. 


CyrRIL CONNOLLY 


AS long as I have a want I have a reason for living. Satis- 


faction is death, 


BERNARD SHAW 


‘THE wife of a Dublin wine merchant was returning the visit 
of a prominent Society lady who lives in Rathmines. 
The servant, having duly announced the arrival to her 
mistress, whispered in her ear, “ Will I give her the empty 


bottles to take back, ma’am?” 
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Consider a few of the “ peace-loving” 
deeds of Red China... 


What was 


It that Our 


UN Delegation Voted For ? 


LOUISE HORTON 


ISHOP FULTON J. SHEEN, 

speaking in Roscommon, 
Ireland, the home of his fathers, 
said in 1955: “ There will be no 
peace in the world until Poland 
is free and Ireland is in the United 
Nations.” 

This echoed a hope close to 
Irish hearts all over the world, a 
hope for the admittance of Ireland 
into the United Nations to add 
the influence of her Christian, 
Catholic tradition—and the weight 
of her vote—to the side of the 
West and to all freedom-loving 
nations in the great battle for a 
just and lasting peace. 

When, on December 14, 1955, 
Ireland entered the United 
Nations, there was rejoicing in 
Ireland and throughout the free 
world. 

Who then could have predicted 
that two years later they would 
find Catholic Ireland, through her 
representatives at the UN, lined 
up with the Soviet Union and the 
Soviet Bloc against her traditional 
friend, the United States, and 


Condensed from the 


against almost all other Christian 
countries of the world? 

On September 24, 1957, the 
Irish Delegation, permanently 
headed by Frederick H. Boland, 
voted in favour of discussing Red 
China’s entry into the UN, the 
only Catholic government to do so. 
In so doing, the Irish Delegation 
voted not only against the free 
world but against all that Ireland 
herself has ever stood for. 

And what happened? Almost 
nothing. People did not look to 
see on which side Ireland voted. 
They took for granted it would 
stand with the free world. For this 
very reason, the mere fact that the 
vote was cast on the side of the 
Reds might have gone unnoticed 
by many in the U.S.A., Catholic 
and non-Catholic alike; even one 
year later it might still have re- 
mained unknown to a_ large 
majority in Ireland itself, if it had 
not been for the strong, persistent 
voice of one man. 

This man was Kerry-born Dr. 
Maurice Leahy, founder and 
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president of the Oriel Society in 
New York City. His heroic work 
in this respect was given public 
tribute by Justice Matthew J. 
Troy, staunch supporter of the 
early effort to achieve Ireland’s 
entry into the UN. Dr. Leahy, in 
spite of opposition, even threats, 
openly denounced the Irish Dele- 
gation’s vote, not only here in 
America but eventually in the 
newspapers of Ireland. 

This Irish vote on the side of 
the Soviets in favour of discussing 
Red China’s entry into the United 
Nations was cast on September 
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24, 1957. A few days later, 
messages left Oriel House, 
addressed to John Cardinal 


D’Alton, Primate of All Ireland, 
to Bishop Cornelius Lucey of Cork, 
to Rt. Rev. Msgr. John Stokes, 
Sir Shane Leslie, and others in 
Ireland. These messages stated the 
fact that the vote had been cast 
and gave shocked Irish-American 
reaction. Back came immediate 
replies of amazement and equal 
shock. 

Cardinal D’Alton cabled Dr. 
Leahy that he understood “the 
feelings of American Catholics,” 
and that he was “convinced that 
Catholic Ireland is _ strongly 
opposed to the recognition of Red 
China, which is still guilty of cruel 
and persistent persecution.” 

Msgr. John Stokes, Vicar 
General to Cardinal D’Alton, said 
that the vote of the Irish Dele- 
gation had done untold damage to 
the name of Ireland everywhere. 
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The Most Rev. Cornelius Lucey 
wrote Dr. Leahy as follows: “ The 
Irish at home, no matter what an 
individual or two may say or do 
abroad, have no wish to gang up 
with the persecutors of our 
missionaries in China. When the 
question is for or against Commun- 
ism, we are not, we cannot be 
even neutral. For anybody to 
answer otherwise, or act otherwise, 
in our name, is absolutely and 
utterly to misrepresent us.” 

Sir Shane Leslie said of the 
vote that it was “ the maddest folly 
ever perpetrated by anybody call- 
ing themselves Irishmen.” 

Two on-the-scene Catholic news- 
papers in New York also reacted 
quickly. Patrick Scanlon, editor of 
the Brooklyn Tablet, wrote in an 
editorial: “When the result of 
the vote to postpone UN action on 
Red China was published, we and 
thousands of others of Irish descent 
were saddened to note the com 
pany in which Ireland found itself. 
We had not thought we would 
have seen such a day.” 

However, scarcely a word about 
the vote appeared in Irish news- 
papers. With a significant excep- 
tion. One of the non-Catholic 
newspapers published in Irelan: 
praised this particular vote of the 
Irish Delegation. 

What is it that the Irish UN 
Delegation voted for? It voted to 
place on the agenda for discussion 
the possibility of admitting Red 
China into the United Nations. 
The UN Charter states that mem- 
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bership is open to “ peace-loving ” 
nations. 

Here are a few of the “ peace- 
loving” deeds of Red China: 

There is at least one forced 
labour camp in each of the 
2,000 hsien—counties—of Red 
China. (Report of American 
Government to the UN on slave 
labour in Red China in 19§5); 

A minimum of 50,000,000 
engaged in a complicated work 
programme in Red China that 
is “ only a disguised slave labour 
system.” (Report by the Econo- 
mic and Social Council of the 
UN on Dec. 15, 1955); 

Of the 6,000 missionaries 
who ministered in China in 
1943 only 35 remained on Oct. 
5, 1955 . . . More than 100 
Chinese priests and bishops died 
in prison. Greater numbers are 
still imprisoned . . . (Red Book 
on the Persecuted Church— 
Albert Galter. 


The latest facts emanating from 
Red China concern the “com- 
munes.” Edward Hunter, authority 
on the Chinese mainland, in his 
Black Book on Red China, writes: 

“The simplest family home is 
considered a menace to Chinese 
Communism, and a cunning step 
towards its total elimination has 
just been taken by Peking with the 
creation of ‘communes,’ intended 
to absorb all of China’s rural 
population, set up with military 
precision, as part of the ‘ great 
leap forward’ movement, the in- 
dividual and family group both 
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“I am to take it, then, that you 
mitched from purely altruistic 
motives, to help to relieve over- 
crowding in an enormous class?” 
Dublin Opinion 


would be eliminated as factors in 
society. . . . Such a society would 
duplicate the ant heap in human 
life; no greater military menace 
could be evisioned. This is the 
concern of every freedom-loving 
person anywhere on earth.” 

This means approximately 
100,000 communes with from 
8,000 to 20,000 families in each. 
This adds up to §00,000,000 
people, the agricultural population 
of Red China. And these men and 
women get their keep only! It is a 
military formation that is also a 


prison. 

You would expect to hear loud 
protest from Catholic circles. The 
few you heard were almost 
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How you could 
be mistaken 


for a Parisian 


Some Irish visitors to France 
look forward to a wonderful holi- 
day, yet, when they arrive, they 
find themselves deaf-mutes. They 
can’t understand French and they 
can’t make themselves understood. 
The swift flow of everyday French 
passes them by completely. 


Yer every year dozens of Irish 
tourists are mistaken for Parisians 
because of their real French accent 
and complete assurance. A few 
months before they knew only 
scheol French or no French at all. 


These far-seeing people have 
learned their French the Lingua- 
phone way. For a few months in 
their own homes they’ve listened 
to Linguaphone gramophone re- 
cords, made by expert French 
teachers. And the French they have 
heard is the real living language, not 
the stilted French of old-fashioned 
grammar books. It’s the French 
that’s used in shops, in cafés, on 
the boulevards—the French they’ll 
hear when they stay in France. 


When you learn a language by 
Linguaphone, you listen to the re- 
corded voices, while you foliow the 
printed word in the Linguaphone 
illustrated book. First the words are 
spoken slowly, then with increasing 
speed as you become expert. In this 
way you leat to speak French with 
a perfect accent—and also to read, 
write and understand the language. 
And it’s so easy. You will pick up 


Advertisement 


French as naturally and effortlessly 
as you learned to speak Irish or 
English in childhood. There is no 
formal learning. Whole families en- 
joy listening together to Lingua- 
phone lessons; and children benefit 
greatly in their language examina- 
tions. 


Although the Linguaphone sys- 
tem makes learning a language easy, 
ft is very thorough. It is the ideal 
way to learn a language for any 
purpose—holidays abroad, business 
or examinations. 


The Linguaphone Institute is so 
certzin of the value of its language 
courses that it makes an unusual 
free offer. Send today to the 
address below for a free 26-page 
bookiet giving full information of 
the Linguaphone method. With it 
you will receive details of a com- 
plete course in any language in your 
own home, for a week’s free trial. 


There are courses in 32 languages, 
including Irish, French, German, 
Spanish and Italian. 

The Linguaphone Institute, 
(Dept. O.E.D.4) 
8 Jervis Street, Dublin. 
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drowned by attempts to whitewash 
the vote, by Liberal attempts to 
“explain” it. The periodical, 
Commonweal, said October 11, 
. the display of 
original and independent thinking 
by Mr. Aiken and his associates 
may prevent us from assuming 
mechanical and unyielding posi- 
tions of our own.” 

It was difficult for many red- 
blooded Irish Catholics to figure 
out what was “ original” about 
wanting to discuss the entry into 
the UN of a slave nation that has 
tortured and murdered priests and 
nuns and still holds many of these 
holy men and women in prison. 
And these same Irish Catholics 
seriously questioned the “ inde- 
pendence” of such thinking. And 
what, they asked, was wrong about 
being “ unyielding” where moral 
right and justice are concerned? 

The United States also made 
its position clear. President Eisen- 
hower in his report to Congress 
on “U.S. participation in the 
UN ” for the year 1957, stated the 
U.S. position as “ believing that it 
is out of the question even to 
consider proposals whereby the 
Chinese Communist regime would 
be represented in the UN system, 
and pointing out that the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of China is 
the sole and rightful representative 
of China and the only one entitled 
to represent China in international 
Organisations and conferences. 


Moreover, the Chinese Communist 
fegime is a convicted aggressor 


which does not live up to 
recognised standards of interna- 
tional conduct.” 

Dr. Leahy discovered that to 
oppose the Irish Delegation’s action 
on the question of Red China was 
to find yourself in an unpopular, 
even dangerous, position. If he 
had any doubts as to this, they 
were dispelled when he received 
a threat of physical violence. 

The occasion was the Quinquen- 
nial Congress of the 700-year old 
Third Order of St. Francis for 
lay Catholics, held in Boston in 
October of 1957. Among the digni- 
taries taking part was Cardinal 
Cushing of Boston, who presided, 
Bishop Ambrose Pinger, who had 
been jailed in China by the Com- 
munists, House Majority Leader, 
Rep. John W. McCormack, and 
others, Dr. Leahy was the main 
speaker at the closing banquet. 

Although the occasion was a 
religious one and the speech Dr. 
Leahy had prepared mainly 
religious in substance, he had been 
asked, at the specific request of 
Cardinal Cushing, to alert his large 
audience as to how the Irish 
Delegation had voted at the UN 
on the question of Red China. 

A few hours before the talk was 
to be delivered, a "phone call, first 
received by the Secretary of the 
Oriel Society, came to Dr. Leahy 
at the Hotel Statler, Headquarters 
of the Congress. A voice, claiming 
to be that of a close friend of Mr. 
Aiken, warned Dr. Leahy that if 
he wanted “to remain healthy,” 
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Enjoy Swiss Care 
TAR DARR SAN AeR 


SHANNON—NEW YORK 
NEW YORK—SHANNON 
Europe by Swissair! 
America by Swissair! 
With superb Swiss food, Swiss efficiency and Swiss service to make your 
journey memorable, it’s a wonderful way to get there. 
fly And — with the Swissair PAY LATER PLAN — 
~it’s not expensive. 
Ask your Travet Agent or Aer Lingus for details 


SWISSAIR 


EUROPE MIDDLE EAST U.S.A. SOUTH AMERICA 
Dublin Office: GRAFTON BUILDINGS, GRAFTON STREET. Tel.: Dublin 73709 


A HISTORY BOOK THAT MADE 
HISTORY 


THE interest and a must for any would-be 
student of Irish history, Modern history. 
up to Hitler’s compain of race extermina- 
tion against the Jews during World War II, 
can offer — arallel to the Cromwellian 
Settlement, ich quite frankly planned 
of Irish Race. Under 
it, the landed proprietors and political 
leaders of Ireland were forcibly transported 

OF IRELAND to perish in the barren highlands of 
were 

> made the slaves of the Crom an soldiers 
Sy Joun who were settled by Cromwell in the three 

This classic work, first printed in 1855 and provinces of Ulster, Leinster and Munster. 
reprinted in 1920 by The Mellifont Press oung boys and girls were shipped in tens 
Limited, was destined to have a profound of thousands to the sugar plantations of 
effect on the course of recent Irish history. Jamaica and the Barbados, and only 
David Lloyd George, Prime Minister of enough of the ancient race were allowed to 
England, consulted it when the Anglo- remain as would provide serfs for the 


irish Treaty of was being negotiated 
wn order to get the genesis of the Irish The Ci lian Settl. of Ireland is 


problem. The Irish “leaders found in it a scholariy and objective work, based on 
the juridical justification for the momentous contemporary records and documents whose 
decision then taken to withhold the payment authenticity is beyond dispute. 

of Irish land annuities to the British $24 pp. Size Crown 8 vo. > cloth 
Government, Apart from the great influence with dust jacket. Price t and packing 
that The Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland included) $10.00. C.J. Fallon Limited, 43 
has exercised, it is a volume of enthralling Parkgate Strest, Dublia, 
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WHAT WAS 


he was to keep off the subject of 
the Irish Delegation’s vote at the 
United Nations. 

After a quick consultation with 
Cardinal Cushing, Dr. Leahy 
changed his plans and the Irish 
vote became the main subject of 
his address. He excoriated the 
Irish Delegation, both for going 
against Ireland’s friend, the United 
States, and for giving aid and 
comfort to the Chinese Commun- 
ists and to Communists every- 
where. So stirring was it that he 
received a standing ovation from 
his audience of some 3,000. 

In response, Cardinal Cushing 
thanked Dr. Leahy for his leader- 
ship in protest against the Irish 
Delegation’s favouring of Red 
China. At the Cardinal’s request, 
a resolution to condemn the Irish 
vote, on behalf of the Third Order, 
which numbers a quarter of a 
million members in the United 
States, was proposed by a priest of 
the Franciscan Order, Fr. Louis 
O’Meara, who was born in Ireland. 
The resolution was carried 
unanimously. 

By direction of the Cardinal, the 
Chief of Police and the FBI had 
both been notified of the threat 
and a large guard of police 
attended the banquet that evening. 
Detective Lt. William Spellman 
was assigned to guard Dr. Leahy 
during the banquet and never left 
his side until the function was over 
late that night. 

The Boston Globe, in a front- 
page story the next day, declared 
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that the speaker appeared, “ ignor- 
ing all threats of physical 
violence.” The paper stressed that 
the Cardinal himself had vigorously 
condemned the vote. 

Why should Dr. Leahy’s life 
have been threatened? Why was 
he considered not free in a free 
country to discuss a vote in the 
UN, which was against the inter- 
ests of his native land, his 
adopted country and the entire 
free world? 

One explanation advanced is 
that the Irish Delegation has 
evidently decided to follow the 
leadership of India, to neutrally go 
along with the Soviets. (This 
explanation was also suggested in 
the article in the Boston Globe.) 

The Liberal, neutralist idea is 
one that has grown and spread 
rapidly, even among religious 
people, both Catholic and non- 
Catholic, who feel they are doing 
the charitable thing by trying “ to 
get along” with everyone, every- 
thing, and every point-of-view. 
They have forgotten that it has 
always been the teaching of the 
Christian Church that you cannot 
“get along” with evil, that you 
must even go further and fight it. 

Pius XII, in his Christmas 
message of 1956, warned leftist 
Catholics: “ Out of respect for the 
very name of Christian, com- 
pliance with such tactics (talks, 
meetings and discussions with 
Communists) should cease; for, as 
the Apostle warns, ‘it is incon- 
sistent to wish to sit at the table 
of God and at that of his 
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THE CRIME 
AGAINST EUROPE 


Writings and Poems of 
ROGER CASEMENT 


Collected and Edited by 
HERBERT O. MACKEY 


Roger Casement was in many ways the ablest of the Irish 
revolutionary leaders. His talents were of the highest order, his 
intellect cool, and his knowledge of world affairs profound. 

In the years before the Rising he was known to all the nations 
for his chivalry. He exposed the awful tyranny in the African 
Congo, and the still more inhuman atrocities in Putumayo in 
South America. 

He worked down the years for every Irish cause aiming at 
freedom. Then, as the successor of Tone he sought foreign aid 
for Ireland’s insurrection, and finally asthe successor of Emmet 
he stood in the dock and faced the foreign court determined to 
kill him. His great speech, before sentence of death, will be read 
by generations of his fellow Irishmen long after his prosecutors, 
his judges, his lawyers and his calumniators have been forgotten. 

This collection of Casement’s writings sheds a brilliant light on 
almost all the stirring and critical scenes of the times, and should 
constitute a valuable contribution to a period and aspect of Irish 
history as yet imperfectly understood. 


PRICE 10/6 
From all booksellers or the publishers 


C. J. FALLON LIMITED, DUBLIN 
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enemies.’” The Irish- Delegation 
should have recalled these words 
before casting their vote in favour 
of discussing the entry of Red 
China into the United Nations. 

A letter protesting against the 
1957 vote and suggesting it be 
remedied in 1958 was personally 
handed to the Irish Delegation at 
the UN. The letter was from the 
strong mames that had _ so 
vehemently opposed the vote the 
year before. 

In spite of this plea from Irish, 
American, and Chinese Catholics, 
both ecclesiastic and lay, the Irish 
Delegation, in September of 1958, 
repeated their tragic vote. They 
voted twice, iu the Steering Com- 
mittee and in the General 
Assembly, on the side of the Reds, 
against the free world, in favour 
of discussing the entry of Red 
China into the UN. 

This time Dr. Leahy was more 
than ever determined to get the 
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truth to the Irish people. He 
knew that they hated Communism 
and Red China’s murderous 
regime, but that they did not fully 
know what their representatives 
were doing at the UN in faraway 
New York. 

Through persistence and with 
the help of those in Ireland who 
were aware of what was going 
on, Dr. Leahy finally cracked the 
silence of the Irish newspapers 
by hitting the Irish Independent 
in which appeared, on October 1, 
1958, the headline story: “ Bishop 
‘ Appalled ’ at Ireland’s UN Vote: 
Says Irish People are Ashamed.” 
The Bishop so quoted was Bishop 
O’Gara, who for the second time 
denounced the vote. 

Pius XII listed “the conspiracy 
of silence on the part of the press ” 
as one of the evils of the times. 
Anyone who has ever tried to 
break this silence knows what the 
Pope meant. Dr. Leahy knows. 


T was Monday morning and the minister was greatly 
shocked when he unexpectedly came upon his wife with 
her hand in the coins gathered during the Sunday church 


The Issue is Knit ! 


collection. 


“ Martha, dear, what are you doing?” he exclaimed. 


“What do you think I’m doing?’ 


she replied, annoyed. 


“T’m looking for a button to sew on your coat.” 


‘THE true index of a man’s character is the health of his wife. 


CyrRIL CONNOLLY 


‘THE next (July) issue of THe IrIsH DiGEst will be published on 
Thursday, Ffune 25th. 
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Our Posthag 


ImeLAND’s WASHINGTON “ First” :—Recently, 
Ripley's widely syndicated “Believe It Or Not ” 
feature perpetrated an error which we are glad 
to refute for the honour of the Old Country ! 

It stated that the Washington Monument in 
Baltimore, Maryland, was the first erected to 
honour George Washington. (It was unveiled 
im 1315.) 

But a monument to him had been erected 
37 years before that—and in Ireland. This 
square-towered structure is still to be seen in 
the grounds of Belcamp College, Raheny, 
Dublin, conducted by the Oblate Fathers. 

The remarkable thing about this monument 
ie that it was erected during Washington's life- 
time—in 1778, two years after the Declaration 
of American Independence, and a1 years 
before Washington's death. 

The then owner of Belcamp, Sir Edward 
Newenham, a member of the Irish Parliament, 
was not only an ardent admirer of Washington 
but he also corresponded with him, and it was 
he who erected the memorial tower. 


A Man From Laramie :—This soothing, 
encouraging note comes from Captain W. E. 
Doyle, of Laramie, Wyoming : 

“IT read every word of each issue of the 
Trish Digest—a thing I’ve never done with 
our own digest. Thank you for good and 
entertaining reading.” 


Last oF THE Barns :—A Johannesburg (South 
Africa) reader, Michael P. Duffy, is anxious to 
know if there is a modern biography of Turlough 


O’Carolan (1670-1738), the “ greatest” and 
last of the Irish dards 

There is—-it was published a few months 
ago in two volumes and it is without doubt the 
best work on the subject. The author is 


Dr. Donal O'Sullivan, our leading authority 
on Irish music. ‘Titled: Carolan: The Life, 
Times and Music of an Irish Harper, it is 
ublished by Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
Price, 84 shillings. Copies may be ordered 
from C Fallon, Ltd., 43 Parkgate Street, 
Dublin. 


* 


“LAND or Sonc:—A Sydney (Australia) reader, 
Frank Lawlor, asks, “‘ How many Irish airs 
are there, available in published form?” 

According to one authority, Dr. A. J. Potter, 
L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., there are over 15,000 
published Irish airs; and there are nearly 
10,000 unpublished ones in manuscript form. 

A formidable total, indeed, that surely 
justifies the label ‘‘ Land of Song ”’. 


A Puony THEORY ? :—How exac.y did the 
word “‘ phony” originate? Some link it with 


the Irish word fdinne (pronounced fawn-yeh), 
a ring. 
But an elaborate, if ingenious, theory pro- 
nded by «a contributor to the American 
San has rather disturbed a Bronx (New 
York) reader, Peter A. Brady, and he has 
written to us for our observations. 

According to the “‘ Mercury” contributor, 
the origin athe word goes back several centuries 
to Ireland. He writes: 

Some of Ireland's con men [i.e., confidence 
tricksters] had a favourite trick. They called 
it the ‘fawney ring’. Fawney {he means 
fdinne) was the Irish word for ring, and this 
piece of jewellery played an important part 
in the swindle 

The swindle? Well, the con man would 
plant the ring, which contained a dazzling but 
worthless stone, in a public place. Then 
hiding himself nearby, he would wait until 
some passer-by would pick up the ring. Then 
he would dash up to the finder and say: “If 
you give me some money, | won't tell anyone 
you found this ring.” 

Thinking he had found a valuable ring, the 
finder gladly paid the con man a sum of money 
and strode off with his ‘“ windfall" in his 
pocket. 

This trick, according to the “ Mercury” 
writer, was so widely used that people began 
to refer to anything that was worthless as 
“fawny”, and through constant use and 
mispronounciation the word became “‘ phony”, 
and as such it entered the English language. 

If Irish emigrants introduced the word to the 
Americans, it is passing strange that they or 
their immediate ancestors did not use it ia 
their homeland. We can find no record of 
its having been in currency here in Ireland, 
An ingenious theory, but we don’t think it will 
satisfy the etymologists 


JERKS IN AMFRICAN Bars:—A Sun Valley, 
California, reader, Joanne Ulrich, rushes to 
the defence of our poet-contributor, Patrick 
Kavanagh, who, it will be remembered, was 
attacked in this Department for his views on 
New York by Gerald A. Rock of Los Angeles. 
Writes hard-hitting Joanne :— 

“ Did it not ever occur to you that Gerald 
A. Rock, of Los Angeles, could be stretching 
the truth ? Why is he plucking the pin feathers 
out of Patrick Kavanagh? Perhaps swimming 


ENQUIRERS, PLEASE NOTE 


UERIES concerning the Proclamation 

of 1916 (the Declaration of Irish Inde- 
pendence) arrive daily, mainly from the 
Onited States. 

Will American readers please note that 
copies size 24° x 36° are available at $2.50 
each, post free. A smaller size 11° «15° 
costs $1.00. 

Both are available from the publishers, 
Messrs. C. J. Fallon, Ltd., 43 Parkgate 
Street, Dublin. 
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WRITE NOW 
Readers abroad—in the Umted States, 
Canada, Australia, South Africa and else- 
where—are cordially invited to write to us 
and tell us all about themselves, their 
environment and give us facts and figures 
about their living conditions. And perhap* 
they might care to throw in a reference to 

their Irish background, if any? 


through a beer haze has gotten him down, or 
riding in his car, living in his house and enjoying 
his $200-a-week salary. Gerald A. Rock, you 
make me laugh! You make me sick! It is not 
hard for me to understand why you no longer 
live in Ireland. You should be ashamed of 
yourself for slinging such tripe at your fellow 
countrymen. 

“ Speaking of things being hilarious, Rocky, 
that crack you made about beer being the 
American drink caps them all. I am an 
American, born, schooled and brought up here, 
and I believe I have seen a little more of 
America than you will should you live here a 

md years. (In spite of your worldly 
ay and salary.) It is people like you who 
we kept the tourists out of Ireland. 

“You can have al! the jerks you find in 
American bars. I see enough in having to 
help take care of the nearly two million innocent 
Victims of such comrades, and right’ here in 
Los Angeles. Follow me to work some morning 
and believe me, Rocky, I'll show you the side 
of the American bars and drinkers you have 
failed to see. It’s wine, whiskey, canned heat, 
gasoline. Name it, and they're drinking it and 
their families are on relief 

“You say you lived fourteen months in the 
Bronx. I lived there less than that. I couldn't 
teke it. I tried Manhattan and managed to 
hang on two years Personally, I hope you 
take a trip to Brazil yourself. 

“It is true many people over here live in 
homes. I'll wager that ninety per cent of them 
have triple mortgages. A great many people 
drive cars, but I'll also wager that the Bank of 
America holds the pink slip to most of them, 
including yours, Mr. Rock. Many, many of us 

mever owned a home and car; the 
pects of ever doing so are less than slim. 
Bur of course, we are not all of the Abbey 
Players and don’t pick up $200-a-week jobs 
p> by entering a bar and shaking hands 
with the bar-tender. (I’m sure George appreci- 
ates your plug.) 

“Your countrymen may till the soil, drive 
donkey carts and live simple lives, but, Mr. 
Rock, I assure you they have something that 
American bar patrons sorely lack, and that is 
decency and kindness of heart. Perhaps you 

id try your own hand at poetry and leave 
Mr. Kavanagh alone. The results might 


surprise you ! 
“I'm glad to know that it is ridiculous to say 
average American can't afford to buy 
What he pleases. Wonder why the over six 
millions of hungry Americans are begging for 
food for their families and just any kind of work 
that will enable them to keep the wolf from 
the door? You should speak to the press about 


that. Such nonsense might give Ireland the 
wrong impression about Americans and their 
vast amount of worldly goods. 

“ If you are so anxtous about the old gang at 
the Gate Theatre, why don’t you pay them a 
visit? You would never miss the money it 
would cost. Just use your pocket change, or 
yunior’s piggy bank. Perhaps your old friends 
will bow to you and roll out the green carpet 
so that you won't soil your shoes.’ 


Well, Gerald—over to you! We're neutral! 


* 


TaLes Out oF MANHATTAN:—The afore- 
mentioned Dublin-born Gerald A. Rock, now 
living in Los Angeles, is not yet finished with 
Mr. Kavanagh! He is stirred to words once 
again by Patrick Kavanagh's article ‘‘ Tales 

t of Manhattan” in a recent issue of the 
Irish Digest. 

“Very briefly, this time I take issue at his 
stupid examples of what he calls the New York 
language,”’ he writes “In contrast I offer 
him a few quotations of English as it is spoken 
in Ireland :—Wudyegowerdat; Wudyelave- 
mealone; Yerradebackomehandtoye. 

“There are many more which I have 
forgotten after a long absence from my native 
Dublin...” 

We cannot help feeling that Gerald is being 
a little bit hard on our contributor on this 
occasion This telescoping of words is as 
characteristic of Manhattan as it is of every 
city the world over. 


FORERUNNER OF “ RED FLANNELS ".—‘I saw 
my first Irish Digest on the news-stand on the 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Lot. I bought the 
copy and sent in a two-year subscription for 
myself and a two-year subscription for a 
friend,” writes Miss Chanel Monaghan, Los 
Angeles 

“Some of my ancestors came from Ireland, 
but the trail became obscured in the wilderness 
of a young America. I have worked on most of 
the movie lots in Hollywood, Culver City, 
Burbank, and North Hollywood I do not 
write on the lots, but am doing a bit of writing 
on the outside and would like to hear from other 
writers (both pros and amateurs), wherever 
on the globe they are. I am especially interested 
in the ancient Myths and Legends of the 
Clanna Milead that developed during the age 
and after when the Milesians freely crossed the 
“Scythian Valley’ their  skin-covered 
curraghs and wore an ‘eda* wherein ‘the 
tunic, drawers, leggings and boots, were 
composed of one piece, and so tight that the 
form of the body appeared’. (No doubt the 
forerunner of New England's famous Red 
Flannels). 

“I am working on a book with a background 
of Ancient Ireland, at a time when men 
conversed advantageously (or vice versa) with 
the Little People. I am in immediate need of 
explicit and detailed description of the ceremony 
of La-Beul-tinne as it was once celebrated on 
May Day. My address is: Chanel Monaghan, 
OW ign Place, Los Angeles 26, California, 


Chanel winds up by telling us that on the 
M.G.M. Lot, as on all other movie lots, the 
cops are mostly Irish—‘‘and darned good- 
looking, too, especially the younger ones ”’, 
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Twenty years of hectic Irish life 
graphically presented in. . . 


CAMPS ON THE 
HEARTHSTONE 


Giants of those years are vividly 
portrayed in their words and actions 
The Irish Independent says : 

- there is incident with excitement 
in abundance . . . it is a story that caught 
the true atmosphere of those exciting 
years. It is a healthy tale that will be 
enjoyed.” 


The Irish News : 

“Mr. Hogan gives us a moving scene 
of the trial of the hero’s brother. . . . 
It is an excellent bit of description, 
altho’ it just misses the target of great- 
ness...” ** On the whok it is a briskly 
moving story for Irish boys or girls 
well worthy of a place on our book- 
shelves.” 


Irish Catholic : 

“Mr. Hogan paints a sharp picture of 
the austere home in Clare, of the slums 
of country and city. Romantic love and 
something else give fire where the 
narrative lags. Camps on the Hearthstone 
recreates the atmosphere of Dublin 
before and during the stirring days of 
the ‘ Rising.’ 


The Irish Press : 
“The great virtue of Patrick Hogan’s 
novel is that it passionately and vividly 
recalls a man’s own memories of the 
days that led to the Great Strike of 1913, 
and that it pays ungrudging tribute to 
the men of 1913 whose courage did so 
much to create the mental climate that 
made possible 1916. . . the unpretentious 
narrative has a sincerity that will hold 
most readers.” 


Connaught Telegraph 
“The characters are superbly drawn.” 


Price 12s. 6d. 


Obtainable from all booksellers or direct from 
the publishers 
C. J. Fatton Lrp., 43 Parkgate St., Dublin 
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HERALDIC 
SHIELDS 


Can be made with your Family 
Coat of Arms mounted on 
hard wood base. 
Delivery 8 to 10 weeks. 


Sizes. 

7x6" $7 U.S.A. €2 9 O Sterling 
10°x 7" $11 #3170 , 
10" S27 45190 ,, 


including Packing & Postage 


GIBSON PRICE 
i6 SUFFOLK STREET 
DUBLIN, IRELAND 


NOW ON SALE 2/- 
ELLERY QUEEN’S 


MYSTERY MAGAZINE 
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CRAIG RICE 


A CASE FOR THORNE WELDON 
WALT REISBERSON 


THE HARRINGTON FARTHING 
RUTH CHESSMAN 


ANNIVERSARY GIFT 
JOHN COLLIER 


YOU GOT TO PLAY IT SMART 
DON BERRY 


WHAT WAS IN THE BOX? 
RICHARD MATHESON 


THE CASE OF THE SCATTERED RUBIES 
ERLE STANLEY GARDNER 


ELLERY QUEEN’S MYSTERY MAGAZINE 

publishes monthly the cream of current 

detective and suspense stories, by top-ranking 
British and American writers 


Annual subscription, 26s. Od. Post free 


from Booksellers Newsagents, and Railway Bookstalls 


MELLIFONT PRESS LTD. 
London Office: ' FURNIVAL STREET, £.C.4 
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THE IRISH HOSPITALS 
OFFER EVERY EVENING 


RESULTS, PRICES, 
FORECASTS 


NEWCOMERS 
TO FAME 


RADIO EIREANN, 530 METRES 
AT II to 11.30 p.m. 


WRITE (Posteard) for FREE MASCOT. Ilustration 
of the LUCKY CARPET in beautiful colour lesign 
inspired by the famous Book of Kells, 8th cent LD 


IRISH HOSPITALS, BALLSBRIDGE, DUBLIN IRELAND 


and Printea m dretand by Canitt & Co., Ltp. Parkgate Printing Works, Dublin, 
epublic of Irelana and Publishea by C.J. FALLON Lp, 43 Parkgate Street, Dublin 
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